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LURE OF 


New Books 


Harry A. Franck 


Author of 
Roaming in Hawaii, etc. 


The famous world - roamer 
who has séen nearly every 
land on earth now writes of 
his recent explorations in one 
of the most interesting of them 
all. This is a “must” book, 
whether you're going in ac- 
tuality or only in your easy 
chair. 

“It has not often been this 
reviewer's luck and privilege 
to deal with a travel book so 
entirely delightful as The ~« 
Lure of Alaska. A _sturdily 
masculine, stimulating book.” 
—New York Times. 

“Franck is one of the most 
noted globe-trotters of our 
day, and his trained gift of 
observation makes him worth 
listening to.”—New York Sun. 

Illus. $3.50 


F. A. STOKES CO. 
443 Fourth Avenue 


New York 


Waen ARE STOCKS A BUY? 


What are the forces that 
determine the future course 
of securities prices? 

W E have obtained a limited number of copies 


of “Ten Years of Wall Street,’”’ by B. F. 

Winkelman, author of “John D. Rocke- 
feller.” This vivid analysis of the 1919-1932 
period of speculative events offers many valuable 
lessons to investors who are seeking the key to 
the future of the stock market. Striking chapters 
on United States Steel, General Motors and Mont- 
gomery Ward are of special interest to the hold- 
ers of these securities. 


380 Pages—$3.00 Postpaid 
FINANCIAL PUBLICATIONS 
1523 Integrity Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FouNDATION OF Democracy. By 
T. V. Smith and Robert A. Taft. 
Published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


362 pp. $2.50. Early this year the 
Columbia Broadcasting System ar- 
ranged a series of thirteen weekly 
radio debates which took place on 
Tuesday evenings from February 21 
to May 16, 1939. The two debaters 
were T. V. Smith, U. S. Representa- 
tive from Illinois, and Robert A. 
Taft, U. S. Senator from Ohio. 
Though they represent opposite po- 
litical views, their statesmanlike dis- 
cussions of the workings of our demo- 
cratic form of government and of the 
social and economic structure of the 
United States without any inténtion 
of creating a controversy, are typical- 
ly American. The debates show the 
world what can be accomplished under 
a democratic rule like ours, where 
criticism is permitted and is generally 
constructive. Both debaters in their 
talks admit the slowness of our meth- 


ods of government, especially when 


it comes to effecting fundamental 
changes. But that, on the other hand, 
is a decided factor of strength, sav- 
ing us from hasty decisions and un- 
welcome surprises, and in the final 
end is conducive to bringing about 
conditions of welfare and liberty not 
enjoyed by many other nations. The 
value of this collection of broadcasts 
has been materially enhanced by an 
appendix, which includes a full text 


My Finances 


A Loose-Leaf Personal Record 

Book for Keeping a Systematic 

and Complete Record of Your 
Own Finances 


For those who appreciate the advantages of 
keeping an up-to-date record of personal af- 
fairs, stocks bought and soid, bonds, income 
from all sources, income deductions for tax 
purposes, etc., etc., ““My Finances” with its 
ruled forms for each purpose and its handy 
index tabs has been specially devised. 


Size 6% x 9 inches. 75 ruled forms. 
No. 411-PM—Leatherette 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West St. New York 


of the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States 
and other important state documents. 


x k 


FaRMWARD By William 
J. Hale. Published by Coward- 
McCann, Inc. 234 pp. $2.00. This 
is a chemist’s practical contribution to 
a solution of our farm problem. As 
our agricultural productive capacity 
has increased to such an extent that 
one farmer today can take care of 
the food needs of ten men as against 
only one a century ago, new outlets 
for farm products are necessary. And 
these can be found in a new field, 
chemurgy: the growing of chemicals 
to industrial ends. Cellulose, vegeta- 
ble oils and alcohol are named by the 
author as the three substances upon 
which agriculture in this country 
could expand production rather than 
curtail it—as it is done under the 
crop restriction program of the New 
Deal. Dr. Hale by his experience is 
well qualified to write on these topics. 
He has organized the Organic Chemi- 
cal Research Division of the Dow 
Chemical Company and has shared 
in the discovery and invention of 
many processes used by that com- 
pany. Much of the study is devoted 
to the use of agricrude alcohol in 
internal combustion engines in com- 
bination with fuel oil or gasoline. 
The author makes a strong plea for 
such fuel and predicts its ultimate 
acceptance. That and other new out- 
lets for farm products could ultimate- 
ly create a better balance between 
agriculture and industry, whereby 
each would provide the other with its 
requirements and thus contribute to a 
solution of our present unemployment 
problem. 


x * * 


A BetTer Way To MAKE MONEY. 
By Burton H. Pugh. The Ronald 
Press Company. 316 pp. $3.50. The 
author is editor of Market Fore- 
caster Company and has written sev- 
eral books on grain and security mar- 
kets. He bases this latest study— 


which bears the subtitle “A simple 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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The Trend of Share Values 


How Long Will 
the Business Upturn Last? 


ANY factors enter into the busi- 
ness equation although there 
are usually to be discerned several 
influences out of the total, that, at any 
particular time, 
wield a domi- 
nant influence. 
As concerns 
the current de- 
cade, for illus- 
tration, a ma- 
jor considera- 
tion has been 
the absence of 
underlying 
capitalistic con- 
fidence, and 
hence subnor- 
mal activity in 
those industries that have to do with 
capital goods. Thus, over the seven 
years since the summer of 1932, un- 
employment has remained large ; busi- 
ness activity has held mostly under a 
level regarded as normal; and year- 
to-year fluctuations in the rate of 
business turnover, due to the lack 
of balanced production and consump- 
tion arising out of the aforementioned 
major consideration, have been sharp. 
During the spring of 1938 the 
seventh of the minor cyclical re- 
coveries that have been registered 
since the end of the great depression 
got under way. The dominant in- 
fluence in this upmovement was a 
considerable depletion in ‘consumers- 
goods’ inventories. This shortage 
was created by a subnormal rate of 
production over the preceding six 
months as compared with the level 
at which consumers purchasing power 
had been maintained. The ensuing 
recovery was quite sharp, carrying 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
industrial production from 76 to 104 
or 37 per cent, in seven months. Dur- 
ing this recovery consumer-goods’ 
supplies were rebuilt and a resting 
interval in production set in at the 
commencement of the current year. 
Since the 1938 recovery was not 
sufficiently intense or protracted as to 
cause any overextension of inven- 


—Finfoto 


Charles J. Collins 


By Charles J. Collins 


tories, it would have been normal, 
with the opening of spring, for fur- 
ther expansion in production to have 
been witnessed. Unfortunately, at 
about the time this seasonal impulse 
should have propelled a forward 
movement, Europe suffered the most 
acute war crisis so far witnessed in 
its troubled history of undoing the 
Versailles Treaty. The accompany- 
ing psychosis in this country, as ac- 
centuated by radio and newspaper 
speculation over the outcome, nipped 
the recovery in the bud, with the re- 


sult that April and part of May—not 
unassisted by John L. Lewis and his 
coal unions—continued the business 
decline. 

Toward the middle of May, how- 
ever, business turned upward and, 
while subject to some downward pull 
in July and part of August because 
of non-seasonal curtailments in the 
automobile and textile industries, 
there are many reasons for assuming 
that another upmovement in consum- 
er-goods’ activity is under way. The 
five-month interval of declining pro- 


Stock Price Turns Precede Trade Upturns 


> 


Business ACTIVITY- 


HOLIDAY WEEK | 


1932 1933 


1934 1935 


Wawa 


1936 1937 


-Norte: Figures in circles above show number of weeks by which upturns in stock prices 


have preceded upturns in business activity. 


An exception is found in 1936, when busi- 


ness turned up six weeks in advance of the turn in the market. 
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—Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News 


ay Who Might Spoil the Recovery Broth 


Two Quite Different Kinds of Cooks 7%. 


\ 


duction to mid-May, as against a 
well-maintained consumer purchasing 
power, creates somewhat the same 
condition that was present a year ago, 
though to a considerably modified de- 
gree. Thus, barring another~serious 
psychological upset growing out of 
European conditions, there would 
seem room for another short cycle 
of consumers-goods’ activity running 
from six to eight months. 

Were the current upmovement to 
be accompanied by a material ex- 
pansion in the production of various 
capital goods, it would, of course, take 
on a character more sound and en- 
during than has been true of the pre- 
vious recoveries since 1932. With 
the depressed heavy goods industries 
once again active, a more balanced 
production and a more even exchange 
of goods would be created, to the 


benefit of all. Because capital-goods’ 
activity rests upon the state of con- 
fidence, however, and because both 
the domestic political outlook and the 
foreign situation remain as deterrents 
to the restoration of confidence, some 
doubt as to a balanced recovery at 
this point is tenable. 


When the foreign threat to a solid 
recovery in this country will be re- 
moved is problematical. Relaxation 
of concern over Europe can come 
only when there is conviction that 
the Axis powers do not intend to 
launch a war involving France and 
Great Britain, or when there is a con- 
siderable certainty that Hitler’s war 
machine would be easily and readily 
defeated were war to break out. 
Neither of these conditions is ap- 
parent, nor has the situation in the 
Orient been settled. 


As to the domestic political out- 
look, it is doubtful, as concerns capital 
goods expenditures, if business will 
step too far away from base until it 
can better foresee the outcome of the 
next presidential elections. Some re- 


cent actions of Congress have been. 


encouraging but the overshadowing 
considerations at this time are the 
questions as to what will be the char- 
acter of the two candidates that are 
to represent the major parties at the 
1940 polls, and what will be the plat- 


—Elderman, Washington Post 


forms on which they will campaign. 
If there is a considerable dissimilarity 
in these men and their views, the un- 
certainty could continue past conven- 
tion time and into the elections. 


In the meanwhile, it is interesting 
to note that the current upmovement 
in business was anticipated by the 
stock market. This is illustrated on 
the preceding page in the diagrams 
which show the weekly movements 
of The New York Times’ index of 
business activity and of the Dow- 
Jones industrial stock average. Thus, 
while business did not turn up until 
the third week in May, stock prices 
started forward the second week in 
April. With but one exception—thé 
decline in the early part of 1936— 
the stock market has anticipated each 
of the business upturns of the past 
seven years. 


What’s Lott Worth? 


T the end of last March, Loft 
sold for $6 a share. Less than 
four months later, it sold for more 
than $21 a share. What has hap- 
pened in the meantime to push the 
price of the stock up 250 per cent? 
In the first place, of course, the 
company won a law suit whereby it 
came into possession of some 205,437 
shares of Pepsi-Cola Company’s capi- 
tal stock, nearly 80 per cent of the 
total. But being a closed corpora- 
tion, Pepsi-Cola published no finan- 
cial details and only a hint as to earn- 
ings and Loft stock rose in the market 
more on hopes that Pepsi-Cola really 
was a good earner than on anything 
more tangible. 
At last, some further ray of light 


has been shed on the soft drink com- 
pany’s earnings—although its balance 
sheet position still is a mystery. Last 
week, Pepsi-Cola officially estimated 
its January-June, 1939, earnings at 
approximately $2.5 million, against 
$1.4 million for the same 1938 period, 
neither figure allowing for any re- 
serves in connection with litigation. 
(Coca-Cola still has litigation pend- 
ing against its smaller competitor. ) 
Thus, Loft’s indicated equity in 
Pepsi-Cola’s first six months’ earn- 
ings is equal to about $1.33 per share 
of Loft, Inc. On the basis of that 
figure alone, Loft’s market price of 
around 20 is certainly not out of line. 
But, Loft itself is losing money. Last 
year it lost 64 cents a share; in the 


initial 1939 quarter it lost 37 cents a 
share (vs. 18 cents a year ago). Fur- 
thermore, it is difficult to come to an 
accurate appraisal of Pepsi-Cola with- 
out a recent balance sheet, and also 
in light of the litigation against the 
company. As to dividends from 
Pepsi-Cola in the early future, this too 
is a matter of considerable uncer- 
tainty. 

All in all, Loft may be worth what 
it is selling for; it may be worth even 
more. But a sufficiently large num- 


ber of unknown factors still exist in 
the situation to give pause to any 
conservatively minded individual who 
may be tempted to purchase the stock 
on the basis of statistical and other 
data available so far. 
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Utilities 
Benefit from 


Revival 


Companies deriving largest proportion of revenues 


from their industrial load naturally are in best 
position in periods of rising business activity. 


HE electric power and light in- 

dustry is naturally affected by 
the level of general business activity. 
Some systems are affected by the 
change in business conditions more 
quickly than others, as they serve a 
more highly industrialized territory 
and a greater proportion of their total 
revenues comes from sales to indus- 
trial customers. A sustained improve- 
ment in general business activity also 
has an important indirect or delayed 
effect upon the general purchasing 
power of the community and in time 
is reflected in higher domestic power 
sales. The accompanying _ table, 
showing the percentage of total busi- 
ness derived from electric sales, and 
the break-down of electric sales to 
show the industrial, commercial, and 
residential loads, thus gives some in- 
dication of which systems should be 
the principal beneficiaries from an im- 
portant industrial pick-up. 


Uniform Standards 


The accounting standards of the 
industry are pretty well uniform as to 
the classification of residential cus- 
tomers, but when it comes to segrega- 
tion of industrial customers from 
commercial, there is a wide difference 
in opinion. For instance, what might 
be treated by Consolidated Edison as 
“industrial” demand, might be re- 
garded by American Gas & Electric 
or Niagara Hudson Power as “small 
light and power” customers and 
placed in the “commercial” group. 


As a matter of fact, American Gas & 
Electric officially makes no distinction 
between industrial and commercial 
classifications. 

And in the case of International 
Hydro-Electric, the fact that the sys- 
tem operates extensively in Canada 
as well as in New England and sells 
a substantial amount of “industrial” 
power, particularly in Canada, on the 
basis of a “kilowatt year,” prevents a 
ready comparable classification. Thus, 
such “kilowatt year” customers can 
use up to a certain amount at a fixed 
rate, the amount paid not varying 
with reduced usage. 


The data for comparison of Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric and United Light 
& Power (which have been omitted 
from the table) with other systems 
are not readily available, but it is 
significant that the largest operating 
unit of Standard Gas & Electric is 
Duquesne Light, serving the Pitts- 
burgh heavy-industry district. 


Other Beneficiaries 


American Gas & Electric is stra- 
tegically situated to benefit from 
pick-up in general business activity, 
as practically all of its operating reve- 
nues are derived from electric sales 


Where Utility Revenues Originate 


% of Total 


PUBLIC UTILITY: From Elee. 
American Gas & Electric.... 98.9 
American Water W. & Elec. 66.2 
American Power & Light... 85.8 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 29.0 
Commonwealth & Southern. 81.7 
Consolidated Edison ....... 779 
Electric Power & Light.... 47.0 
Engineers Public Service... 80.8 
International Hydro-Elec... 85.6 
National Power & Light.... 85.0 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 85.8 
North American .......... 80.6 
Public Service of N. J...... 55.8 
United Gas Improvement... 77.4 


*Not available. 


-—Percentage of Electric Revenues Derived From— 
Industrial Commercial Residential Miscellaneous 


Sales Sales Sales Sales 
41.0 19.7 34.7 4.6 
23.4 28.2 36.1 12.3 
32.7 24.1 36.1 7.1 
29.2 20.8 34.8 15.2 
29.6 aa 34.4 8.8 
31.2 35.5 33.3 Pan 
27.3 27.8 34.8 10.1 
24.0 30.6 38.7 6.7 
30.9 22 31.5 12.4 
30.3 219 306 172 
19.6 37.4 38.0 5.0 
25.7 23.0 36.5 14.8 
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and as the system serves highly indus- 
trialized areas. In percentage, Inter- 
national Hydro-Electric would prob- 
ably be the next beneficiary, followed 
by American Water Works & Elec- 
tric, North American, Niagara Hud- 
son Power, National Power & Light, 
Consolidated Edison and Common- 
wealth & Southern. Cities Service, 
Columbia Gas & Electric and Electric 
Power & Light derive most of their 
revenues from natural gas and oil— 
which of course should also benefit to 
some extent from a general industrial 
recovery. The “industrial loads” of 
Engineers Public Service, Public 
Service of New Jersey and United 
Gas Improvement are smaller than 
for most systems. 


O.K. for George 


ARD fisted, clear thinking Jesse 

Jones had no hesitancy in ad- 
mitting that the RFC had made 
plenty of bad loans because it had 
exercised a much more liberal policy 
than prudent business judgment 
would justify. When asked if its 
losses would run as high as 10 or 20 
per cent, he replied “I am ashamed 
to tell you what I think it will be. 
It will be plenty.” 

Notwithstanding this frank testi- 
mony relating to what a poor com- 
mercial banker Uncle Sam has turned 
out to be, there still persists in Con- 
gress a demand for the Mead Bill. 
This would extend the opportunity 
to small businesses to tap our till for 
more loans, and would only accentu- 
ate the headaches taxpayers already 
suffer when they wonder how in the 
end their purses will be affected in 
making good the losses from bad 
loans. This is what usually happens 
when politicians turn bankers, for it 
is not their own money but the pub- 
lic’s funds which they handle. The 
banking crisis was produced by over 
extension of credit and freezing of 
loans, but our New Deal economists 
have learned nothing from that ex- 
perience. 

But should a bank examiner find 
the same liberality exercised by a 
private banking institution, immedi- 
ately a hurry call would reach Wash- 
ington for instructions as to whether 
or not to close the bank. Whoever 
it is, George (or Uncle Sam) who 
does it, then it is O.K. for it is al- 
ways the case of letting George do it 
when one wants to shift the responsi- 
bility. 


Transter Suggestions for 
High Grade Preferreds 


Medium Grade Issues Carrying 
No Risk of Redemption 


N THE July 19 issue of THE 

FINANCIAL there ap- 
peared an article expounding the dan- 
gers present in the high price levels 
of first grade preferred stocks. The 
list of 53 such issues accompanying 
that study included du Pont 6 per 
cent cumulative debenture stock, then 
selling at 140. In the meantime the 
price for that stock has dropped to 
133—a loss of more than a year’s 
dividend—on reports that the com- 


. pany is considering plans for refund- 


ing that issue. 

This example clearly shows the 
danger involved in the continuance of 
positions in high grade callable pre- 
ferreds where refunding operations 
are a possibility to be reckoned with. 


The same article explained the risks 


involved in the high price structure 
for non-callable preferreds — risks 
which become acute as soon as a fun- 
damental change in the trend of inter- 
est rates develops. How can the in- 
vestor protect his interest in such a 
situation ? 

If he wishes to take advantage of 


present price levels for high grade 
preferreds and desires to avoid losses 
—which fortunately in most instances 
are merely a lucrum cessans as the 
majority of current commitments has 
been made at lower levels—and if at 
the same time he wants to maintain 
a high return from his funds, it is 
obvious that he will have to go into 
lower grades of preferred stocks such 
as are selling today at or below call 
price. 

The attached list has been carefully 
selected for that purpose. It includes 
four public utilities, two chemicals, 


one oil, one rubber and two specialty 


situations. Yields range from 4.5 per 
cent to 7.6 per cent with an average 
for the entire list of slightly over 6 
per cent. The rating of the issues is 
from medium to good. Dividends 
are cumulative in all instances, with 
three issues enjoying convertible fea- 
tures which may become of value at 
some time in the future. All com- 
panies are in a satisfactory financial 
position and operating prospects in- 
dicatecontinuance of regular dividends. 


Preferred Stocks for Transfers 


COMPANY 


American Water Works & El. $6 cum.... 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. w.w. (no par) 48% 36 6.25 
Dixie Vortex $2.50 cum. conv. A (no par).... 45 
Interchemical 69% 
Niagara Hudson Power 5% Ist cum....... 
Philadelphia Co. 
Tide Water Associated Oil $4.50 cum. conv..... 
West Penn Electric $7 cum. A........... 
Westvaco Chlorine 5% cum. conv. ($30 par).. 33 33 


Call Recent Current Per Share Earnings 


Price Price Yield 1937 1938 1939 
110 85 7.06% $19.39 $10.48 *$11.64 
7.22 5.39 + 0.85 
32% 7.63 5.32 411 4.03 
19.89 11.28 ¢ 6.12 
110 106 5.66 12.26 7.39 + 4.88 
107% 8634 5.76 27.72 1899 + 6.99 
110 85% 6.45 30.30 21.31 § 25.85 
107. 91% 4.92 31.60 20.86 + 2.47 
54.05 26.94 * 31.43 
4.55 4.09 4197 1.28 


#12 months ended March 31. +First quarter. ¢Six months ended April 30. §12 


months ended April 30. 
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Favored Industries 
this Unbalanced Recovery 


HORTLY before the turn of the 

business tide two years ago, it 
appeared that the laggard capital 
goods industries might finally over- 
take the manufacturers of consum- 
ers’ goods which had long been the 
unquestioned leaders in the recovery 
procession. In the first quarter of 
1937, the capital goods industries, 
taken as a whole, reached the high- 
est levels of production since 1930. 
But according to most available com- 
putations this industrial group, even 
at its highest point, was well below 
not only the 1929 peak but also the 
average for 1926, frequently used as 
a base year in statistical series. Stand- 
ard Statistics’ index of capital goods 
production reached its top of 94.8 
(1926100) in March, 1937; at the 
same time the consumers’ goods pro- 
duction index attained a level of 
122.6, which compares with a 1929 
peak of 115.3. Preliminary July, 
1939, figures for these indexes indi- 
cate levels around 75 for capital goods 
and 96 for consumers’ goods. 


Unemployment? 


A well balanced recovery cannot 
be attained until the gap between 
these two major divisions of indus- 
try is closed, or at least substantially 
narrowed, by a more proportionate 
participation of the capital goods in- 
dustries in whatever business expan- 
sion may lie ahead. Taking only one 
of the more important aspects of our 
economic problems—unemployment— 
it has long been evident that no more 
than a partial solution can be found 
until the heavy industries return to 
something like a normal rate of pro- 
duction, since the bulk of unemploy- 
ment among experienced workers 
centers in this division of manufac- 
turing enterprise, and other indus- 
tries directly or indirectly dependent 
upon it. (Notably the railroads, 
which would be among the chief 
beneficiaries of a heavy industry 
boom.) 

Attention has frequently been 
called to the fact that the business 


The capital goods 
industry as a whole 
may continue to lag 
behind non-durable 
goods, but there 
will be exceptions. 
Outlook for con- 
sumers’ goods in- 
dustries continues 
favorable 


advances which have occurred under 
the two Roosevelt administrations 
have been largely “consumers’ goods 
recoveries.” The earnings records of 
corporations engaged in the manu- 
facture and distribution of beverages, 
food products, textiles, shoes and 


other products which are rapidly con- - 


sumed have generally been well above 
the average and in many individual 
cases have been outstanding, particu- 
larly if viewed over a period of sev- 
eral years including not only ‘“boom- 
lets” but recessions. 

This record naturally tends to en- 
courage the assumption that the busi- 
ness expansion which now appears to 
be under way will show similar char- 


—Herblock, Boston Evening Transcript 
They Don’t Care What the Direction Is, 
as Long as It Is Up 


7 


acteristics. Whether or not any sus- 
tained progress in the capital goods 
industries may reasonably be expected 
prior to the 1940 elections is large- 
ly a matter of conjecture. The pre- 
vailing inclination is to take the nega- 
tive viewpoint ; on the other hand, re- 
cent trends in Congress and else- 
where are gradually building up a 
more favorable background for ex- 
pansion of capital commitments. The 
answer cannot be given with any 
degree of certainty. The prerequi- 
sites of a fully balanced recovery 
were outlined in “The Road to Re- 
covery” (FW, July 12). Some 
progress toward the realization of 
these objectives will probably be 
made in 1939 and 1940, but a really 
impressive revitalization of the capital 
goods industries will not materialize 
until these trends are fully estab- 
lished, which will presumably require 
considerable time. 


Unbalanced Upturn 


At all events, it is clearly indica- 
ted that the need for discrimination 
between favored industries and those 
in a more doubtful category still ex- 
ists. Judging from administration 
policies and legislation which have 
been enacted during the current ses- 
sion of Congress, the earnings of the 
consumers’ goods industries and the 
merchandisers which have made a 
better than average showing in the 
unbalanced recoveries which have 
previously been witnessed will be 
well maintained. Programs for re- 
lief expenditures, farmer benefit pay- 
ments and spending-lending projects 
may be somewhat less liberal in cer- 
tain divisions, but the Government’s 
contribution to “the stream of na- 
tional purchasing power” will con- 
tinue heavy. The possibility of par- 
tial curtailment of government doles 
and the effects of low prices for agri- 
cultural products are counterbalanced 
by the probability of a higher aver- 
age rate of industrial activity than 
that of the 1938-1939 fiscal year. 

Thus, despite the fact that some of 
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these equities have already enjoyed 
substantial appreciation, stocks of 
flour milling, dairy products, soap, 
chewing gum, candy, beverage, rayon, 
chain store and mail order companies 
merit retention, and a number of se- 
lections of stocks of this type may 
still be made by those who wish to 
obtain the combination of a sound 
equity having moderate appreciation 
possibilities together with satisfactory 
current income return. 

But in addition to the broad dis- 
tinctions between a consumers’ goods 
as against a capital goods recovery, 
there are other matters to be consid- 
ered. In the first place, not all of 
the “spending stocks” fall within the 
consumers’ goods category. For the 
motor vehicle industry, 1936 and 
1937 ranked high among its best 
years. Automobiles are generally 
placed in a “durable goods” classifi- 
cation which occupies a_ position 
somewhere between the capital goods 
and consumers’ goods groups. The 


exact description of a passenger car 
in economic terminology is debatable, 
but there is no question but what it 
occupies a front rank in the prefer- 
ences of both farm and urban popu- 
lations during times of rising general 
purchasing power. The stocks of the 
leading automobile manufacturers, 
and of the more strongly situated mo- 
tor parts companies, are consequent- 
ly among the issues which offer great- 
er than average promise in an un- 
balanced recovery. 

With respect to the direct benefi- 
ciaries of government spending, the 
shift of emphasis to armament ex- 
penditures during the past year is a 
matter of importance. The fate of 
the President’s program for “‘self- 
liquidating investments” and of sub- 
stitute proposals including a large 
increase in PWA authorizations is 
still in doubt, but a heavy increase 
in expenditures for the army and 
navy has been definitely assured, and 
the acceleration of the outpouring of 


funds attendant upon these programs 
will continue through 1940. The re- 
sultant expansion of orders to pri- 
vate industry will be found in most 
concentrated form in the aircraft in- 
dustry, but there will be many col- 
lateral benefits. Certain divisions of 
the machine tool industry face good 
prospects because of the expansion 
of activity in shipbuilding and _ air- 
crafts, and other factors. (FW, July 
26, page 9.) 

Residential building will continue 
to benefit from the stimulation af- 
forded by government agencies, but 
the question of profit margins partial- 
ly obscures the outlook for building 
material companies. (FW, July 26, 
page 7.) Some specialty steels such 
as Crucible and Midvale are in a po- 
sition to benefit from armament busi- 
ness; other companies in the steel, 
electrical equipment and power en- 
gineering fields will obtain substan- 
tial orders resulting from gains in 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Stock Group 
Averaging $11 Share 


Five better-than-average common stock selections which 


appeal primarily for their speculative 


HESE five stocks have nothing 

in common from the standpoint 
of types of business represented. But 
in other respects, there are points of 
similarity. In the first place, the re- 
spective companies appear to be 
facing satisfactory earnings progress. 
All the issues are of speculative 
calibre. And all are selling at com- 
paratively low prices. 

Being speculative, they are not 
suitable for the concentration of a 
significant portion of one’s investment 
funds. They do, however, warrant 
consideration as additions to diversi- 
fied lists. The stocks: 


American Stores: Following a 
long period of declining earnings, this 
company’s fortunes seem to have 
turned for the better. With its stores 
located largely in Pennsylvania, in- 
validation of that state’s chain store 


tax was a highly favorable develop- 
ment. Sales now are running sub- 
stantially ahead of a year ago, and 
profits should be lifted commensurate- 
ly. (Recent price, 14.) 


Commercial Solvents: Here is 
another company which appears now 
to be experiencing an upward earn- 
ings trend. For the first quarter of 
this year, profits were 8 cents a share 
against a loss of the same size in the 
corresponding 1938 period. New 
products and methods hold consider- 
able promise of a continuation of the 
improvement. (Recent price, 12.) 


Engineers Public Service: Earn- 
ings trend has been upward for some 
time, with $1.23 per share shown on 
the common stock against 75 cents in 
the preceding twelve months. 


One 


possibilities. 


of the most reasonably priced utility 
issues. (Recent price, 13.) 


Radio Corporation: The chief 
appeal of this issue is admittedly of 
longer term nature. But its scope of 
activities is constantly expanding, and 
the great sums which have _ been 
spent for research and experimental 


work should ultimately result in 
significant earning power. (Recent 
price, 6.) 


Remington Rand: Business trends 
now are running in a direction which 
favors this company’s prospects. For 
the year ended last March, earnings 
amounted to 59 cents a share. But 
the company’s sensitivity to general 
business conditions is shown by the 
fact that for the previous 12-month 
period, earnings equalled $2.32 a 
share. (Recent price, 12.) 
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Transit Closer 
What to Do About It 


O longer do holders of New 

York City traction securities 
pay any attention to statistics on the 
number of subway and_ elevated 
riders. Nor are they particularly in- 
terested in what their companies are 
earning. What counts now is, how 
will the various classes of securities 
fare in the negotiations which follow 
signing of the contracts for sale of 
the transit companies’ properties to 
the City of New York? 


Sale Consummated 


A formal contract for the sale of 
all the elevated, subway, power and 
surface transportation facilities of 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit and 
Brooklyn & Queens Transit to the 
City of New York was signed by the 
city and company officials on June 
30. The contract will become opera- 
tive when 90 per cent of the bond- 
holders and 66% per cent of the 
stockholders have consented to the 
terms, with the date of consummation 
to be set by the Transit Commission. 
The total price is $175 million, ex- 
clusive of certain funds to be retained 
by B.-M. T. Of this amount $27 
million is fixed for the B. & Q. T. 
facilities. 

Under the plan as now proposed, 
those funds would be distributed 
among the various classes of security 
holders as outlined in the accompany- 


ing tabulation (which compares the 
“payoff prices” with the recent mar- 
ket prices). 

If the purchase is consummated to 
include both the B.-M. T. and B. & 
Q. T. properties, the indicated “net 
worth” for the 735,664 shares of B.- 
M. T. common stock would be $24.3 
million. From this item should be 
deducted some $3.5 million estimated 
expenses and taxes and an additional 
$2.7 million to reduce certain invest- 
ments to indicated market values at 
March 31, 1939. The adjusted net 
worth of $18.1 million would permit 
a distribution equal to $24.61 per 
share. 

If the plan is consummated with- 
out B. & Q. T., the distributable net 
worth of B.-M. T. common. stock 
would be reduced an additional $3.8 
million, or $5.22 per share to $19.39 
per share, but in that event B.-M. T. 
would still retain its investments in 
B. & Q. T. 

There was offered $151.2 million 
for the combined Interborough-Man- 
hattan Railway system, which will 
also be allowed to retain special funds 
(amounting to $6.7 million). The 
allocations set forth below have been 
recommended by the City and agreed 
to by representatives of all the se- 
curity committees except the dissent- 
ing Manhattan Railway unmodified 
stock, Interborough 6s and common 
stock. 


In all cases, except for Interbor- 
ough common stock, the proposed 
prices are probably sufficiently high 
to induce the holders to accept the 
terms. Some of the prices do appear 
“arbitrary,” particularly for the B. & 
Q. T. underlying issues. But in this 
connection the City reserves the right 
to eliminate B. & Q. T. from the plan, 
and in that event such security hold- 
ers might conceivably not fare as well 
over the long term—if the trends of 
recent years continue into the future. 


Difficulties Ahead? 


The consummation of the long dis- 
cussed plans for unification has been 
moved forward importantly, but there 
are still difficulties in the way. For 
instance, objections have been raised 
by the labor unions, which have 
threatened to call a strike in certain 
events. The principal difficulties, 
however, still lie in the willingness of 
the various classes of security holders 
to compose their differences and agree 
among themselves as to their respec- 
tive distribution. The principal pro- 
tests, of course, will come from the 
“junior” issues of Interborough and 
Manhattan Railway. In_ general, 
however, the prospect that higher 
than current market prices will be 
paid in most cases warrants retention 
of those issues which appear in line 
for that treatment. 


The Status of the New York Transits 


How the “Brooklyn” Issues Would Fare 


ISSUE: 


Brooklyn Union Elevated 5s, 1950........ 
Kings County Elevated 4s, 
B. & Q. T. 
Nassaw Electric 5s, 
Brooklyn City RR 5s, 1941................ 
Coney Island & Brooklyn 4s, 1948......... 
Nassau Electric 4s, 
Brooklyn, Queens & Suburban Ist 5s, 1941 
Brooklyn, Queens & Suburban Ist cons. 5s, 1941 50 38 2d 4s. 2013 

B. & Q. T. “minority” preferred......... 
B. & Q. T. “minority” common (estimated).. 


*—Price of s. 


How I.R.T.-Manhattan Issues Would Fare 
“Payoft” Market “Payoff” Market 

Price Price ISSUE: Price Price 
= Interborough Rapid Transit: 
62 Unsecured Ge, 1992. 35 31 
72 56 
eas 57 41 Manhattan Railway: 
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and Opinions Stocks 


Ratings are from THe FinaNciAL 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


| ~Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Atlas Powder B 


At prevailing quotations, around 
55, shares are suitable for long range 
retention in well diversified lists 
(paid $1 so far this year). Although 
first half results were slightly re- 
duced from the like 1938 period, ex- 
pectations still are that full year net, 
will exceed 1938 levels. Atlas is con-” 
tinuing its diversification program 
and this speaks well for longer term 
results. As things now stand, how- 
ever, chief stimulus to earnings will 
be provided by expanding operations 
in mining, construction, railroad and 
other industries. Contrary to some 
impressions, company does not manu- 
facture sporting powder or military 
explosives. 


Beech-Nut Packing A 


Shares, recently quoted at 125, are 
suitable for income requirements 
(ann. div., $4 plus extras; yield on 
$5.50 paid last year, 4.4%). Reflect- 
ing essential stability of operations, 
earnings this year have been running 
practically even with those of a year 
ago. In the first half, net equalled 
$2.50 per share. But with final six 
months representing the seasonally 
better period and with consumer in- 
comes trending upward, it is not hard 
to visualize profit in excess of $6 
per share in 1939. This would com- 
pare with $5.78 per share shown a 


year ago. 
Blaw-Knox Cc 


Growth possibilities over the longer 
term justify retention of existing 
speculative holdings; recent price, 
11. As if not to be outdone by othe? 
units in the field that have announced 
large foreign orders of late, company 
recently made public receipt of an 
’ order from Tata Steel & Iron Com- 
pany in India. Amount of contract 
was not disclosed. But importance 


may be gained from the fact that it 
calls for installation of steel rolling 
mill equipment sufficient to increase 
Tata’s capacity by more than 100,000 
tons annually—a sizeable amount, 
particularly for a foreign country. 
(Also FW, May 24.) 

( 


Budd (E. G.) Mfg. D+ 


Though not suitable for conserva- 
tive requirements, existing small 
holdings of stock may be retained, 
strictly as a speculation; approx. 
price, 6. Judging by contracts re- 
ceived for the coming season, com- 
pany should experience a compara- 


. tively satisfactory final half. In ad- 


dition to automobile business, demand 
from aviation and trailer lines has 
expanded. Of greater significance, 
perhaps, is the fact that substantial 
new business in the railway equip- 
ment division has been received. 
Speculative risks in this situation 
center around company’s high-cost 
production status and preferred divi- 
dend arrears. (Also FW, Mar. 15.) 


Commercial Solvents Cc 


Retention is warranted, and specu- 
lative purchases may be undertaken 
by those whose representation in this 
group is deficient; approx. price, 12. 
In spite of having been a special per- 
former when trading was rather quiet, 
Commercial Solvents proved it had 
plenty of vigor left by sharing fully 
in the recent market rise. Piloted by 
anew management, company restored 
black operations in the first quarter. 


Rating Change 


Subscribers should revise ratings 

according to the following change 

in order to bring their FiNANCIAL 

Worn Appraisal ratings up to date. 

B to B+ 
Sharp earnings gain 


10 


While nothing spectacular is 
for, expectations are that earnings 
gains will accelerate over remainder 
of the year. Rather than represent- 
ing anything new, activity here is 
merely a reiteration of recent broader 
trading interest in the stock. (Also 


FW, May 10.) 


General Mills B+ 


Operating record and prospects 
justify placement of investment funds 
in shares, now around 99 ( paid 
$2.87'% so far this year; yield on in- 
dicated ann. rate of $3.50, 3.5%). As 
attested by the all time high regis- 
tered by May fiscal year earnings, 
some rather smart investment money 
has been going into General Mills 
shares over the past several weeks 
(See FW, July 12, ’39). The show- 
ing—exceeding by far the most op- 
timistic forecasts—must be credited 


-to favorable cost-selling price rela- 


tionships, superior operating  effi- 
ciency and fruition of outstanding 
research activities. Stock is currently 
at its highest price on record. 


Martin (Glenn L.) C 


Though essentially speculative, 
shares represent one of the more con- 
servatively valued situations in the 
aircraft group; approx. price, 34. 
While second quarter net was. well 
under that of the preceding period 
and the like 1938 quarter, this was 
fully in line with expectations. Key 
to the showing is the backlog of un- 
delivered orders which, on June 30, 
totalled $35.8 million, compared with 
$13.9 million at the beginning of the 
year. With deliveries slated to rise 
sharply beginning with the current 
period, net may be expected to make 
strong gains over balance of the year. 
As a matter of fact, 1939 should be 
a record earnings year for Martin. 
(Also FW, Apr. 26.) 
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Penick & Ford C+ 


At prevailing prices, around 56, 
shares are suitable for retention (in- 
dicated ann. rate, $3; yield, 5.3%). 
Despite doubt expressed in some 
quarters that first half earnings 
would even approach the 1938 rate, 
company actually exceeded it ($1.54 
per share, versus $1.50). Although 
corn prices have continued at com- 
paratively low levels, profit margins 
are somewhat narrower this year be- 
cause of lower prices on certain prod- 
ucts. Nevertheless, indications are 
that larger volume has been more 
than compensatory. Results over 
balance of the year will rest largely 
with the course of corn prices dur- 
ing that time. 


Plymouth Oil C+ 


Though representing one of the 
smaller units in its group, shares are 
well situated for retention in specu- 
lative lists; recent price, 20 (ann. 
div., $1.40). In the first six months 
of 1939, Plymouth continued its bet- 
ter-than-average showing by report- 
ing net equivalent to $1.15 per share. 
This compared with $1.30 in the like 
1938 period and represented a de- 
cline of around 12 per cent, as against 
30 to 35 per cent for the industry at 
large. Almost exclusively an oil pro- 
ducer, company has been unusually 
successful in developing new sources 
of production. (Also FW, May 3.) 


C+ 

Cyclical potentialities warrant re- 
tention of shares, recently quoted at 
29 (indicated ann. rate, $1). In line 
with expectations, seasonal influences 
reduced second quarter operations in 
the transportation division, and net 
for the period was consequently only 
moderate. Interesting is the fact that 
while the car building division showed 
a loss in the opening three months, 
second quarter activity in this direc- 
tion was at around the break-even 


Pullman 


Closed 
Saturdays 


During the summer, or 
} until September 2, the of- 
fices of THE FINAN- 


CIAL WORLD will be 
closed all day Saturday. 


—Louis GUENTHER, | 
Publisher. 


point. Failure of car manufacturing 
to expand has been the big factor in 
Pullman’s uninspiring earnings show- 
ing in 1938 and thus far in 1939. 
This condition, however, promises to 
undergo improvement beginning with 
the current period. (Also FW, May 
17.) 


Stone & Webster Cc 


Longer range prospects warrant 
retention of shares as a speculation 
on trends in the utility industry; ap- 
prox. price, 13. With subsidiaries 
operating in the engineering, con- 
struction and service fields, company 
is quick to reflect improvement in 
the utility industry. Thus, for twelve 
months to June 30, earnings were 
almost double those of the correspond- 
ing period in 1938 and further gains 
are expected as the year progresses. 
With electric power production run- 
ning at extremely high levels and 
with the utility industry looking up- 
ward, profit in 1939 should be the 


best in several years. (Also FW, 
Apr. 5.) 
Vanadium Cc 


Speculative possibilities over the 
intermediate term warrant retention 
of shares, now around 25. In keep- 
ing with experience of other steel- 
alloy units, seasonal influences on 
Vanadium’s business this summer 


have been negligible. With the ma- 
chine tool industry constituting com- 
pany’s major final market, high level 
of activity in that direction has been 
proving profitable. Company has not 
paid anything on its stock since De- 
cember, 1937, when $1 per share was 
disbursed. If present operating trends 
are sustained, however, the chances 
would appear to favor resumption of 


dividends this year. (Also FW, 
June 14.) 
Victor Chemical C+ 


As an entrenched unit in the chem- 
ical industry, growth prospects war- 
rant retention of shares, now around 
25 (indicated ann. rate, $1). So far 
this year, earnings have been run- 
ning well ahead of like 1938 levels. 
One of the country’s leading manu- 
facturers of high grade phosphoric 
acid and phosphates, company enjoys 
relative stability of operations by vir- 
tue of demand from its chief custom- 
er—the food industry. Victor, how- 
ever, also numbers customers in the 
steel, textile, oil and building fields, 
etc. Company, therefore, should 
share the benefits of any cyclical up- 
turn. (Also FW, Feb. 22.) 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube C 

At prevailing quotations, around 
44, cyclical potentialities justify cur- 
rent liberal price-earnings ratio of 
stock ; retention is warranted. Opin- 
ion is pretty well decided that com- 
pany turned an unexpectedly favor- 
able second quarter showing. Some 
quarters were looking for a small loss 
in the June period. But as things 
turned out, company not only avoided 
red operations but managed to show 
a small balance on the common stock 
as well. Characteristically, Youngs- 
town’s operations are volatile and the 
stock is a swift market performer. 
Thus, extension of the current in- 
dustrial upturn, would be highly 


favorable. (Also FW, Mar. 8.) 
(Please turn to page 26) 
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Uncalled for 
Strike 


Unless all present signs fail, an 
early termination of the jurisdiction- 
al strike among the machine tool 
workers in a few of the General Mo- 
tors’ plants will soon be seen. The 
trouble broke out over what union 
should be recognized in negotiating a 
new working contract: the Martin 
faction or the C.1L.O. 

Only a few thousand men are in- 
volved, but they occupy such key 
positions that if they cease work for 
any length of time it means the loss 
of employment for more than a hun- 
dred thousand men in the produc- 


tion end who are not concerned in- 


the controversy. Word comes from 
Detroit that if a settlement is reached 
its terms will not be very much 
different from those that have al- 
ready prevailed. If this is the case, 
what will these turbulent employees 
have gained? Nothing, but they 
will have lost a considerable total of 
wages. 

How long will the working mem- 
bers of union organizations permit 
themselves to be misled by their high 
priced bosses? Even now there is 
rumbling in their ranks over such 
crass leadership. Intelligent work- 
ers are also beginning to realize that 
public opinion is turning against un- 
warranted strikes projected by self- 
seeking leaders who wish to entrench 
themselves in power. The time is 
approaching when reason and fair- 
ness will,gain the ascendency in labor. 


Digging into 


Housing 


Thurman Arnold, the bold Lochin- 
var in charge of the Government’s 
anti-trust division, has mapped out a 
broad and comprehensive probe of 
the building industry in a valiant 
effort to dig down to the core and 
find out what is responsible for the 


high costs which have been generally 
recognized as having prevented the 
boom the New Deal expected to 
emerge from its home building pro- 
gram. 

According to Dr. Isador Lubin, 
one of the New Deal’s economists, 
525,000 new homes per year are 
needed for the next ten years. Yet 
something has gone wrong with the 
building machinery. It simply won’t 
function. The cost of homes cannot 
be brought within reach of the wage 
earners. On the other hand, some 
of the building trade journals contend 
that construction costs have risen 
higher than have the costs of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, or sewing ma- 
chines. The rub is that the New 
Deal has set its aspirations too high 
when it takes for granted that homes 
can be built for everybody at prices 
within their reach. Whether this is 
so Thurman Arnold might be able 
to find out in the course of sev- 
eral years, for it is inconceivable that 
he could finish the investigation he 
has mapped out in much shorter time. 

The Practical Builder of Chicago, 
in a trenchant editorial, may have 
laid its fingers on one of the sore 
spots in the industry. It contends 
that this is the labor situation. In 
support of its contention it draws the 
interesting comparison that in May, 
more than 4,600 homes were under 
construction in Long Island (N. Y.), 
whereas in Westchester (N. Y.) only 
500 homes were being built in the 
same month, due to the latter’s high 
land values, taxes and union prob- 
lems. High taxes may also prove a 
considerable detriment to building. 

All of these things Mr. Arnold may 
succeed in uncovering. It is much 
more probable that he will find such 
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factors responsible rather than any 
combination in the building trade in 
restraint of trade. 


Kansan 
Goes Rabid 


Personally, I have always con- 
tended that the only road to a fair 
appraisal of our country’s problems 
—and they are many and serious— 
is through free and rational discus- 
sion and debate, all of which should 
be tolerantly accepted even though 
there exist differences of opinion. 
Unfortunately, this does not seem to- 
day to be the mood of a great many 
people. If some one disagrees, this 
immediately creates a mould of in- 
tolerant suspicion by the opponents 
to his views. At once he is an enemy 
of the people. A little introspection 


of their own state of mind would 


make the shoe fit their own foot. 

I am led to this observation by a 
fiery editorial by a rabid Kansas 
editor which I have received. In it, 
the scribe assails everyone who has 
raised any objection to the President’s 
New Deal, and brands them as 
American Tories. Then in a burst 
of Robespierrean eloquence he con- 
cludes, speaking of these critics of the 
New Deal, “they are as blind as the 
Bourbons of France who staggered 
up the steps of the guillotine still 
wondering what it was all about.” 
Penciled on this clipping was the per- 
sonal warning “And you also.” I, of 
course, am included among these 
critics, or Tories, probably because I 
have not always agreed. 

But if I have not, at least I have 
tried to be constructive and liberal 
enough to appreciate the other fel- 
low’s views. However, I have the 
consolation in the memory that even 
though the Bourbons trod the steps 
of the guillotine, it was not long after 
that Robespierre and other members 
of the Reign of Terror kept them 
company and lost their less precious 
but bloody heads. 
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New 


IKE Johnny or Mary is wont to 
do in their adolescent years, the 
steadily growing rayon industry has 
been taking a spurt. For the first 
six months of 1939, domestic ship- 
ments amounted to 161.1 million 
pounds—62 per cent above year ago 
levels, and a new record for the home 
industry. the same time, stocks 
of finished yarn held by rayon pro- 
ducers have been declining steadily 
and, in June, reached the lowest 
monthly total since the beginning of 
1937, 


Rayon Leaders 


Reflecting boom conditions in the 
trade, shares of the leading rayon 
producers have been attracting con- 
siderable market attention. Celanese, 
with its shares consistently in the 
“most active’ column for about a 
month, has been outstanding. A\l- 
though Industrial Rayon has also 
been active, special considerations 
have moderated the interest in this 
direction. Nevertheless, both stocks 
have been receiving more than their 
usual share of the market spotlight 
over the past several weeks. 

Statistically—as shown by the ap- 
pended tabulation—the rayon indus- 
try is doing well. And it is notable 
that the story behind the figures has 
more than one chapter. 

For one thing, the general textile 
picture—cotton and wool, as well as 
rayon—has been favorable. This is 
partly explained by the fact that the 
current year is the odd or “up” year 
in the two-year cycle. For another, 
improved consumer incomes have 
speeded textile sales across the na- 
tion’s retail counters. Then again, 


A Typical Rayon Manufacturing Plant 


While the indus- 
try’s youth makes 
for occasional 
“srowing pains’, 
cyclical trends 
should prove the 
ruling influence 
Over subsequent 
months. 


continuing high prices for silk have 
accelerated the switch from silk to 
rayon. And finally, consistent re- 
search and aggressive promotional 
policies have served to expand the 
use of rayon—not only by broaden- 
ing its use in the field of wearing ap- 
parel, but also by invading new lines 
such as typewriter ribbons, tire 
fabrics, ship sails, etc. 

This is a pleasing operating pic- 
ture indeed—but one that still calls 
for discrimination among prospective 
purchasers of the rayon shares. The 


— Industrial Rayon, Covington, Ky. 


Prospects for Rayons? 


fact of the matter is that growth in 
consumption of the synthetic fiber has 
persistently run ahead of productive 
capacity. From a long range point 
of view, this is a favorable factor. 
Meanwhile, however, it has served as 
a brake on potential earning power. 


Fall Prospects 


Last year, for example, both 
Celanese and Industrial Rayon cre- 
ated funded debts to help finance ex- 
pansion. The latter company pro- 
vides the most recent illustration of 
what the need to build additional 
facilities can do to profits: Although 
first quarter operating earnings were 
$286,000—more than ten times those 
of the like 1938 interval—pre-operat- 
ing expenses and other charges in 
connection with opening of the 
Painseville (Ohio) plant cut net in- 
come to $10,600 (or 1 cent per 
share). Results over the balance of 
the year, however should record ma- 
terial improvement, for Industrial’s 
new unit makes possible a superior 
grade yarn at lower cost. 

While on the subject of recent de- 
velopments, it is interesting to note 


Statistical Highlights of the Rayon Industry 


1939: 


January 
February 


Consumption 


ndex *Price 
Consumption Stocks (1923-25 per 
—(Millions of Lbs. )— = 100) Lb. 
274.1 753.4 7618 F$0.52 
27.1 39.4 745 0.51 
25.6 39.5 735 0.51 
26.5 41.1 670 0.51 
23.1 43.4 664 0.51 
25.9 41.5 669 0.51 
32.9 32.8 867 0.51 


with minimum freight allowed to destination. 


Source: Rayon Organon. *150 denier, first yan viscose process yarn f.o.b. producer’s plant 
Monthly average. 
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that Celanese is now granting licenses 
to manufacture its new “abraded 
yarn.” Only a short time ago, an- 
nouncement of a profitable contract 
with du Pont (and 5 large rayon 
weavers) was made. “Abraded yarn” 
is said to be better than spun staple 
and should prove a significant con- 
tributor to revenues. Returning to 
Industrial Rayon, it is notable that 
manufacture and contemplated world- 
wide sale of new continuous process 
machinery (now in use at the Painse- 
ville plant) may turn out to be an 
important source of supplemental 


revenue and an aid to share earnings. 
Manifestly, in a growing industry, 
borrowings and special charges in- 
cident to expanding production facili- 
ties find their ultimate justification in 
a strengthened maturity. Meanwhile, 
stockholders are called upon to make 
sacrifices from time to time. In the 
case of rayon, additional sight should 
not be lost of the fact that, essentially, 
it is a highly speculative industry. 
But the important thing at this time 
is that cyclical trends are apparently 
running in the right direction. 
Under such circumstances, those 


who recognize—and are in a position 
to assume—the market risks involved, 
are warranted in making long range 
purchases of Celanese (recent price, 
26) and Industrial Rayon (27). 
While du Pont (now around 158) 
derives a good portion of earnings 
from its rayon activities, trends in 
the industry are not significant as a 
market influence on the stock. North 
American Rayon “A” (recently 
quoted at 19; N. Y. Curb) repre- 
sents an improving situation in the 
industry and retention of existing 
speculative holdings is warranted. 


‘The Wave Principle 


The application of the Wave Principle to the movements of the 
general stock market has been discussed in a number of previous 


articles. 


This—the concluding article in this series—applies 


the Wave Principle to the movements of an individual stock. 


REVIOUS articles have dis- 

cussed the theory of The Wave 
Principle and its application to broad 
market movements. 
category, the more clearly the wave 
impressions are outlined. The wave 
pattern of the comprehensible stock 
price averages—such as the Dow 
Jones, The New York Times, or 
Standard Statistics averages—will 
correctly reflect the cyclical position 
of the market as a whole. Therefore, 
purchases and sales of a diversified 
list of representative stocks in accord- 


The broader the _ 


Fig. 25 


Part XII 
By R. N. Elliott 


ance with the movements of the aver- 
ages will result in profits, as their 
aggregate market value will swing in 
sympathy with the general market. 
But for the seeker of maximum prof- 
its consistent with safety, it is not 
enough to buy or sell a group of 
stocks without separate analysis of 


144 Orthodox top June 1995 
Feb. 1934 )/ March Daily Range 
107 > Fig. 24 
Weekly 
ZN Nay 1934 Fig. 23 
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nt. / 
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ANALYSIS 
| June 1932 a DOW-JONES BY THE 
“se INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE WAVE PRINCIPLE 


each individual stock. These indi- 
vidual studies may reveal that some 
companies are experiencing a cycle 
differing greatly from that of the mar- 
ket as a whole. A prominent ex- 
ample was the case of American Can 


in the spring of 1935. 


The accompanying charts depict 
the analysis of American Can by The 
Wave Principle. In Figure 22 the 
complete monthly price range history 
is shown from June, 1932—the begin- 
ning of the bull movement—to June, 
1935, the time when the “orthodox 
top” occurred. The action of the 
stock from that point on to com- 
pletion of the cyclical correction in 
December, 1937, is shown in “trend 
lines.” This monthly record con- 
denses the weekly and daily details 
into the five broad Primary waves 
that complete a cyclical movement. 
These relatively broad charts also 
help materially in maintaining the 
proper perspective. 

When the important Fifth Primary 
Wave of the cycle commenced in 
May, 1934—or in other words, when 
the Primary Wave IV reaction was 
completed—it became necessary to 
study the market action more closely. 
Hence Figure 23, which shows, the 
weekly price record of the Fifth 
Primary Wave. And after this Prima- 
ry Wave had progressed through In- 
termediate Wave 4, it became im- 
portant to follow the daily price 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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August 2, 1939 


The Market Outlook 


Second quarter corporate reports exceed previous expec- 
tations, affording good basis for recent stock rise. 
Further business gains indicated for remainder of year. 


ONSIDERING the unsatisfactory manner 

in which grain prices have recently been act- 
ing, the stock market picture must be regarded 
as definitely encouraging. The reason is that in 
other directions developments have been of suf- 
ficiently favorable character so as to more than 
offset riot only the influence of declining grain 
prices, but also the continued uncertainties abroad. 


T no time is the general situation one hun- 
dred per cent favorable for the stock market. 

If such an ideal situation were a prerequisite to 
rising stock prices, the country would have no 
bull markets whatever. But just now—as in 
countless previous periods—the favorable factors 
so greatly outweigh those on the adverse side 
that a continuation of the rising trend seems 
clearly indicated. This is not to say that one or 
more of the adverse factors could not in the fu- 
ture grow sufficiently in importance to tip the 
balance in the other direction. The most obvious 
possibility of this nature is of course to be found 
in the European tension, but for several reasons 
it would seem that the passage of each week im- 
proves the prospect that hostilities will be avoided. 


N contrast to agricultural prices, industrial raw 

material prices have been strong. Copper has 
again been raised by one large producer, steel 
scrap is higher, and strength has marked recent 
movements in silk, hides, rubber and wool. Firm- 
ing prices for those commodities reflect the quick- 
ening tempo of general business activity. Further 
reflection is to be found in the gratifying reports 
of second quarter operating results now coming 
to hand, and management confidence that the gains 
will hold is evidenced by the rising trend of cor- 
porate dividend payments. 


NLIKE some of the previous stock price up- 

turns, the current advance finds the utility 
section of the list participating in adequate meas- 
ure. Not only is the familiar utility stock aver- 
age up about 28 per cent over the year’s low, as 
against a gain of 18 per cent for the industrial 
index, but at mid-week it was only .02 away from 
the highest point that has been attained since the 
summer of 1937. And the foundation on which 
the general market structure is resting is not one 
of mere speculative optimism, inasmuch as the 
rise which has occurred since the end of June 
(nearly 14 points in the industrials) has been ac- 
companied by a net decrease in loans against 
securities. Obviously, stocks are being purchased 
outright by those who possess large cash re- 
sources. 


(CONGRESS is about to adjourn, leaving be- 
hind it indications that early in its next ses- 
sion further steps will be taken to correct some 
of the legislative errors which have been com- 
mitted in recent years. This would accelerate the 
industrial recovery which promises to continue in 
the meantime in spite of the remaining obstacles. 
Under the circumstances, the indicated course for 
investors is the retention of good stocks, with 
additional acquisitions warranted when attractive 
individual situations are uncovered, or when re- 
actions in the general list make advantageously 
situated issues available at significant discounts 
from recent levels. While there is no indication 
of an immediate hardening of money rates, with 
its concomitant adverse effect on the highest grade 
bonds and preferreds, securities of this type have 
little to recommend them at this time for either 
new or replacement purchases.—Written July 27 ; 
Richard J. Anderson. 
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Favored Industries: 


All of the New Deal trade recoveries have been 
characterized by good gains on the part of the 
consumers goods industries, and a lagging ten- 
dency on the part of the capital goods fields. This 
situation may be somewhat alleviated this year 
and in 1940, but the general background still sug- 
os | gests that the closest approach to “normal” in the 
current recovery will be made by merchandisers 
and consumers goods companies. Thus, despite 
the market gains they already have: registered, the 
investor is warranted in retaining holdings of flour 
milling, dairy company, soap, chewing gum, candy, 
beverage, rayon, chain store and mail order com- 
panies. Some of the capital goods industries will, 
of course, do better than the average for their 
group. Among these should be the leading auto- 
mobile makers and the stronger auto accessory 
manufacturers, the aircraft companies and certain 
of the machine tool companies. Building material 
company sales will continue to be stimulated by 
government assistance in the construction field, 
but here profit margins are obscured by price un- 
certainties. The utilities appear destined for bet- 
ter gains than have been seen for considerable 
time, and some of the rails seem in line for ma- 
terial improvement. (Details on page 7.) 


Steels: 


Additional ammunition has recently been pro- 
vided for both the bulls and the bears on steel 
equities. On the constructive side, ingot output 
for the week beginning July 24 ran at 60.6 per 
cent of capacity—the highest level, except for the 
four weeks of last November, since October, 1937. 
But even this development can be given a bearish 
interpretation. The CIO-affiliated Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee has announced its intention 
of campaigning for memberships among Bethle- 
hem Steel’s workers; some quarters believe that 
. this marks the beginning of another assault on the 
Fs large independents which do not have CIO con- 
tracts, and that steel makers have stepped up out- 
put in anticipation of a strike rather than a busi- 
ness pickup. This view appears unduly pessimis- 
tic, but another adverse factor has recently come 
to light which possesses real significance. It now 
appears that auto makers who did not place orders 
for their entire years’ steel requirements during 
the price debacle in May were given assurances of 
full protection on later commitments. Thus the 
practice of selling steel below cost, which was be- 
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The Trend Things 


lieved to have been abandoned two months ago, 
seems still to be going on. 


Grocery Chains: 


The dollar volume of daily average grocery 
chain store sales has been making an increasingly 
favorable comparison with year-ago levels. For 
January, sales were about equal to those of Janu- 
ary of 1938. But since then, each month has 
shown a gain, with June a full ten per cent ahead 
of last year. In the latter part of 1938, the 
grocery chains’ sales were rising, and thus in the 
months now ahead of us the year-to-year gains 
may narrow. But every indication is that earn- 
ings will continue to run at materially better than 
1938 levels, and because of greater operating ef- 
ficiency may show even larger percentage im- 
provement than has characterized profit results so 
far this year. 


Market Opinion: Trends now are running 
strongly in favor of the better situated grocery 
chains, and retention of their shares is indicated. 


Rayon: 


For the first six months of 1939, domestic rayon 
shipments totaled 61 per cent ahead of those for 
the same period a year ago—and set a new high 
record. At the same time, stocks of finished yarn 
held by producers in June reached the lowest 
monthly total since the beginning of 1937. This 
situation reflects a combination of three factors: 
1) The rayon industry is in an up-year of its 
usual two-year cycle. 2) Consumer incomes have 
risen. 3) Research and promotion have expanded 
rayon’s use. There is no reason to believe that 
the industry has reached maturity, and further 
secular growth is indicated. Company earnings 
over the recent past have not, however, kept pace 
with production, an important reason being ex- 
traordinary expenses for expansion of facilities. 
Results for the remainder of the year should be 
more satisfactory. (Details on page 13.) 

Market Opinion: Retention of leading rayon 
company shares is warranted. New purchases of 
Celanese and Industrial Rayon may be undertaken 
by those in a position to assume speculative risks. 


Copper: 


It is virtually certain that producers’ domestic 
copper sales for July will be at least the second- 
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best in history and it is quite possible that the all- 
time record established in October, 1936, will be 
surpassed. The heavy buying has improved the 
statistical position of the red metal to such an ex- 
tent that Kennecott Copper felt warranted in 
boosting the price from 10% cents a pound to 
103% cents. This action was taken July 21. How- 
ever, American Smelting has refused to follow 
Kennecott’s lead, and with Phelps Dodge still 
offering at 10% cents—as it has done for some 
months—there are theoretically three producer- 
prices. Fabricators are estimated to have enough 
copper on hand or ordered to cover their needs 
for five or six months at the June rate of activity, 
and foreign prices have been no better than firm; 
thus, the quotation of 10% cents is expected gen- 
erally to prevail for the present. 


Market Outlook: Higher copper prices are es- 
sential before most producers show substantial 
profits, but trends are in right direction, and the 
better copper equities should be retained. 


Utilities: 

Another sign of rapprochement between the 
Federal Government and the utility industry is 
seen in the recent announcement that the Lower 
Colorado River Authority has contracted to sell 
substantial amounts of power to operating sub- 
sidiaries of American Power & Light and Na- 
tional Power & Light. This is considered espe- 
cially significant since the policy of the LCRA 
in the past has been intensely competitive. The 
change of heart has doubtless been brought about 
in part by the reluctance of municipalities to con- 
struct competing facilities now that PWA funds 
are no longer available for such purposes, and 
by their fears of lost tax revenues. Portland Gen- 
eral Electric is expected to sign a similar contract 
with the Bonneville Authority in the near future. 


Cigarettes: 


As expected, tax paid withdrawals of cigarettes 
for June showed a sharp jump—even over the 


comparatively high May total—and amounted to 
16.6 billion against 15.3 billion for May and 14.7 
billion for June a year ago. The obvious reason: 
Smokers in the highly important New York State 
market stocked up prior to the imposition of a 
two-cent tax beginning July 1. Withdrawals for 
July will doubtless show a sizeable drop from 
June’s all-time record. But despite the growing 
tax burden, there is yet no indication that cigarette 
smoking will decline from recent average levels. 


Preferred Stocks: 


Two issues are being added this week to the 
“Income” class of the Preferred Stock Group 
(which appeared on Page IV, FW. Jul. 26). 
These additions are taken from the recommenda- 
tions appearing this week on page 6: Interchemical 
6 per cent preferred sells at about 106 to yield 
5.66 per cent. Although there are a compara- 
tively small number of shares cutstanding (66,- 
000), the issue is reasonably active, and its yield 
is above the average for its grade. West Penn 
Electric $7 class A preferred yields slightly over 
7 per cent at its recent price of 99. The company 
is a sub-holding company in the American Water 
Works system, and preferred dividend coverage 
has at all times been entirely satisfactory. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 


Steel Industry—Scheduled operations rise above 60 
per cent; set another new high for the year. 

Corporate Profits—Second quarter earnings exceed 
expectations; indicated aggregate 70 per cent above 
year-ago levels. 


Neutral Factor: 


Carloadings—Show contra-seasonal decline. 

Far East—Department of State notifies Japan of 
cancellation of the 1911 “treaty of friendship and 
a Abrogation becomes effective six months 
ence. 


Negative Factor: 


Grain—Slump in wheat futures clouds prospects 
for farm income. 
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Comments on Recommended Issues 


Current Recommendations 


HE complete list of active recommenda- 

tions appears on this page every other 
week. Any additions or deletions which are 
necessary in the meantime will be duly out- 
lined, with reasons for the changes given. 
On alternate weeks, the page is devoted to 
factual reports such as those included in the 
accompanying items on this page. 


American Brake Shoe: 


In the three months to June 30, 1939, com- 
pany reported net income of $511,000, equal to 
57 cents per share. This was about 25 per cent 
ahead of the first quarter and more than double 
the $245,000 (or 22 cents a share) shown in the 
like period a year ago. Thus far in 1939, com- 
pany has been reflecting chiefly better automotive 
and industrial machinery demand. With railroad 
business principally of the replacement type, this 
line has shown comparative stability. Substantial 
profits in this direction, however, will await a 
higher volume of railroad traffic. In this connec- 
tion, it may be observed that if carloadings trace 
their expected pattern this fall, further earnings 
gains should be seen. (Approximate price, 43.) 


General Foods: 


For three months to June 30, last, company 
reported a surplus available for common stock 
approximating $3.7 million, equivalent to 70 cents 
a share. This compares with surplus for common 
stock of $2.8 million, or 54 cents a share, in the 
like period a year ago. Although somewhat under 
the comparative for the opening three months, 
June quarter results were the best for any like 
period since 1931. Prices are somewhat lower 
this year, but volume has been maintained at ex- 
tremely satisfactory levels. This has served to 
carry net above year-ago comparatives thus far in 
1939. (Approximate price, 47; indicated yield, 
4.2%.) 


National Gypsum: 


By reporting a profit approximating $697,000 
(or 44 cents per share) in the first half of 1939, 
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company established a new earnings record for 
any six months’ period. Result was 76 per cent 
ahead of the $396,000 (or 20 cents per share) 
recorded in the like period a year ago. Reflecting 
important growth that has characterized opera- 
tions over the past several years, National Gypsum 
is the only building material company to date that 
has managed to exceed the industry’s 1936-37 
earnings rate. During the first half of the cur- 
rent year, company entered the field of acoustics 
with an enlarged technical organization and a com- 
plete line of products for sound control. This 
places National Gypsum in a good position to 
share in a rapidly growing industry. (Approxi- 
mate price, 14.) 


Square D Company: 


Accelerating gains recorded earlier in the year, 
company reported net approximating $187,800 
(or 54 cents a share) in the three months to June 
30, last. This compares with $50,700 (or 14 
cents a share) shown in the corresponding period 
of 1938. Reflecting the rising earnings trend, a 
dividend of 30 cents a share was paid on June 30, 
against 15 cents three months preceding. Taking 
advantage of a strong cash position, company will 
redeem $173,750 of its 5 per cent debentures on 
August 15, next. This will reduce outstanding 
amount to $200,000. Square D Company is one 
of the leading producers of electrical control de- 
vices. (Approximate price, 29.) 


Texas Corporation: 


In the wake of increased demand and a some- 
what firmer price structure for gasoline, indica- 
tions are that company earned in the vicinity of 
50 cents a share in the June quarter. Taken in 
conjunction with official first quarter estimates, 
this points to first half net of around 60 to 65 
cents a share—or about 50 per cent less than in 
the like 1938 period. From the standpoint of 
consumption, the current quarter is the oil indus- 
try’s best. Thus, if prices hold around their pres- 
ent levels, Texas’ profits should undergo further 
improvement. While the $40 million raised last 
April through sale of 3 per cent debentures has 
not been specifically allocated as yet, it is believed 
that a large part of this sum will be used for de- 
velopment work in foreign countries. (Approxi- 
mate price, 37.) 
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and Otherwise 


VER the past several days, share prices have been 
pulled alternately by industrial news on the one 
hand and the course of wheat prices on the other. With 
indicated world supplies the largest in history and with 
fear that the Federal wheat program will go the dis- 
astrous way of other valorization schemes, world wheat 
markets declined sharply over the past week and proved 
the major unsettling influence in the stock market. 


ISCOURAGEMENT, of course, stems from the 
fact that cash farm income from wheat marketings 
will be cut. True enough. But sight should not be lost 
of the fact that benefit payments will practically fill the 
indicated gap so that aggregate income of the farm may 
not be greatly changed from a year ago. Under such 
circumstances, it would seem more fitting to stop worry- 
ing about farm income and just continue worrying about 
the rising level of Government expenditures. It is im- 
probable that low wheat prices, of themselves, will stop 
the forward march in this market. 


HE more second quarter statements released, the 

more eye-lifting in Wall Street these days. Year- 
to-year increases of 100 per cent are not unusual. And 
in some cases—particularly cyclical units—profit gains 
are ranging all the way up to 800 per cent, as compared 
with the like 1938 period. Based on 150 corporate re- 
ports already published, aggregate year-to-year jump in 
profits has exceeded 70 per cent. 


ONFIRMING earlier expectations, brightest star 

in the market firmament has been the utility group. 
Measured by the familiar stock average, the utilities have 
been unique not only in exceeding their 1938 highs, but 
in practically duplicating the maximum figure reached 


this year—26.52 on March 10. Decisive penetration of 
this level would uncover the next peak, which was 37.54 
in 1937. From the way power output, earnings and Gov- 
ernment-utility conciliation trends are moving, there is 
considerable reason to expect that this will be seen. 


N a seasonally adjusted basis, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production jumped to 
97 in June, compared with 92 in April and May. In- 
teresting in this connection is that, in recent years, when 
the FRB index has been around the 97-99 level, the in- 
dustrial average has fluctuated within the 145-155 area. 
Since, on Wednesday, the “averages” closed at 143.82, 
the market still has some distance to go under this inter- 
pretation. 


T is understood that most investment companies en- 
tered the second half of the current year with rather 
heavily invested positions—mostly in industrial common 
stocks. This has led some market observers to expect 
probable selling from these sources if the present upturn 
undergoes rapid expansion. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it is notable that most of the investment companies’ 
commitments are of a long term nature. Whatever profit 
taking does develop, therefore, should not prove disturb- 
ing to the list as a whole. 


Cy= of the Street’s best known traders—a leading 
bear of the early ’thirties who has a penchant for 
travel—is presently visiting the key points of tension on 
the chessboard of Europe. According to him, war is not 
an immediate possibility. This, of course, is anybody’s 
guess. But it can be said that most of this individual’s — 
past politico-economic forecasts have been commendably 
accurate.—Written, July 26. 


The Most Active Stocks—W eek Ended July 25, 1939 


Shares r—Price Net 
Stock Traded Open Last Change 
361,500 14% 19 +45 
114,800 51% 53% +2 
Chrysler Corporation ....... 108,000 8214 81% — % 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 97,300 . 6% 7% +¥% 
General Motors ........... 87,600 47% — 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 74,400 61% ~- 63% +2% 
Aviation Corporation ...... 70,700 44. 


Engineers Public Service.... 70,500 M% 12% 4% 


Shares 7—Price— Net 
Stock Traded Open Last Change 

New York Central.......... 63,200 15% 1534 —} 
Studebaker Corporation .... 63,000 73% 8% +% 
United Corporation ......... 62,500 3 Be. 7a 

Anaconda Copper ........... 55,600 26% —l 
National Power & Light..... 54,300 8% 8% +% 
Montgomery Ward ......... 54,200 55 53% —l1% 
Transcontinental & West. A. 53,500 95% 11% +1% 
47,600 12% 12% 
Commonwealth Edison ..... 46,200 30'4 30% 


Yellow Truck & Coach...... 45,600 17 16% —xX% 


| —Finfoto 
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| 
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New York Curb Stocks Not Covered by Regular Factographs 


000 Omitted 
Outstanding Capitalization Net Per Share of Common 

New York Curb Incorporated Executive Business and/or Bonds Pfd. Com. Werking B 938 Price Range 
Common Stocks: Year—State Office Products $ (shs.) (Par) Capital Value Earns. Divs. Earns. Divs. 38 
a See 1904—Conn. New Haven, Ct. Electric wiring, etc. None None 120(10) $815 $12.93 $2.66 $2.00 $0.56 $0.50 17%— 8% 
Aero Supply Mfg. “‘B’’ 1925—N. Y. Corry, Pa. Airplane equipment,etc. None 14 112(1) 540 1.94 0.52 0.12% 0.22 0.12% 6 — 2% 
Agnew Surpass .......1928—Canada_ Brantford, Ont. Shoe mfg. ; 80 stores None 9 79(n) 1,081 8.10 e1.17 0.80 e1.22 0.80 1 — 9% 
Air Associates 1927—-N. Y. Garden City, N. Y. Airplane equipment,etc. None 3 99(1) 585 4.59 j0.77 0.20 j0.8 None 12%— 7% 
Air Investors ......... 928—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Aviation invest. trust None 23 203(n ihe *0.87 +D0.20 None +D0.19 None 3%— 1 
Alabama Power $7 pf..1927—Ala. Birm’ham, Ala. Control. by Comm.&Sou. 97,000 367 3,775(n) 4,636 p233.59 pl10.58 7.00 p9.16 7.00 76 —50% 
Alles & Fisher........ 1920—Mass. Boston, Mass. Machine-made cigars None None 122(n) 533 6. D0.24 None D0.14 None 2%— 2 
Alliance Investm’t..... 1925—Del. Phila., Pa. Gen. met. invest. trust None 187(n S35 *3.44 +D0.20 None 7D0.11 None 1%— % 
Allied Int’l. Invest 1927—-Del. Jersey City, N. J. Gen. mgt. invest. trust None 24 90(n a *D13.77 t+Nil None 7D0.56 None — 
Allied Products ...... 1937—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Auto & refrig., die None 64 75(10) 1,401 Nil 2.44 1.00 0.41 0.50 ll —6 
Altorfer Bros. ........ 1916—Ill. E. Peoria, Ill. Elec. washing machines None 26 153(n) 918 Nil 1.10 0.50 D1.15 None 35 —20% 
Aluminium Ltd...... .1928—Canada Toronto, Ont. Mining aluminum ore 16,188 79 744(n) 20,756 73.18 11.83 None 15.87 None 145%—67 
Aluminum Industries... 1927—Ohio Cinn., Ohio Auto pistons valves, etc. one None 99(n 72 16.62 0.10 0.40 D0.35 0.10 5%— 3 
2000220006 — Cc. School & col. textbooks None None 80(100) 5,690 104.69 5.96 4.00 3.98 4.00 64 —44 
Amer. Capital, “‘B’’...1928—Del. Los Ang., Cal. Gen. mgt. invest. trust None 229 632(10c) one *D8.77 +D0.66 None 7D0.90 None %—3/16 
Amer. Centrifugal ....1930—Del. Sewage disposal mach. None None 400(1) 36 Nil DO.15 None DO0.2 None 
Amer. Cities Pr. & Lt. .1928—Va. Jersey City, N. J. Utility invest trust None 271 2,902(1) sane *1.07 70.26 0.30 70.04 None 3%— 1% 
Amer. Fork & Hoe....1910—Ohio Cleveland, O. Farm implements None 36 514(n) 6,990 22.74 da... 1.25 Bes 0.70 12%— 8% 
Amer. General ....... 935—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Gen. mgt. invest. trust None 182 *9,42 70.05 None None 2% 
Amer. Hard Rubber...1898—N. Y ee SE Combs, insulations None 2 66(50) = 2,757 69.49 3.05 2.00 D2.04 None 14%— 8 
Amer. Invest. (IIl.) 1925—Del St. Louis, Mo. Small personal loans None 139 313(n) er 9.4 2.12 1.40 1.99 1.70 26 —20 
> 2 Seor 1910—Mass. Boston, Mass. Manila rope, twine, etc. None 32 76(100) 4,033 105.76 3.57 4.00 D8.17 None 23 —11% 
Amer. Semeasiine cee 1924—Del. Dallas, Texas Venezuelan oil prod. None None 1,778(1) Deficit 1.87 D0.02 None D0.02 None i— ¥% 
1916—Del. Meters for gas, oil, etc. None None 44(n) 3,187 26.07 3.87 4.00 2.64 1.50 32 —16 
Amer. Pneu. Service. ..1899—Del. Syracuse, N. Y. Pneumatic mail tubes None 154 199(n) 1,132 Nil D3.28 None D3.24 None %— %% 
Amer. Republics ..... 1916—Del. Houston, Texas Oil producing, etc. None None 1,308(10) 595 11.91 0.27 0.40 D 0.22 0.10 11%— 5 
Amer. Seal-Kap ...... 1928—Del. L. I. City, N. Y. | Milk bottle caps, etc. 0.1 None 138(2) 186 4.54 0.34 0.20 0.63 0.30 7%— 3 
Amer. Thread, 5% pf..1898—N. J. Jersey City, N. J. Sewing, knitting threads None 978 1,200(10) 7,292 18.64 = None oe None 4 — 3% 
Anchor Post Fence....1892—N. J. Baltimore, Md. Patented wire fencing 24 0.2 227 (n) 41 Nil 0.22 None D0.07 None 2%— 1% 
Anglo-Iranian Oil ... “1909—U. K. Eng. Oil, natural gas, asphalt None 12,706 20,137(£1) £9,030 112% 31.70% 25% 
Angostura-Wupperman .1925—N. Y. ee A Bitters for seasoning None None 229(1) 18; 1.44 0.73 0.40 0.06 0.25 4 —2% 
Apex Elec. Mfg....... 1912—Ohio Cieveland, 0. Washing machines, ete. None 90(n) 1,390 20.05 2.65 0.60 D0.54 None 164%— 7% 
Appalach. El. Pr. $7 pf.1926—Va. Roanoke, Va. Utility’ 80,561 335 5,970(n) 1,000 pl196.82 pl2.62 7.00 eer 7.00 109%—9%6 
tArcturus Radio Tube.1926—Del. Newark, N. J. Glass-metal radio tubes 120 None 1,200(1) Deficit Ni D0.11 None D0.04 None 7/16—1/16 
Ark. Pr. & Lt. #1 pf.1926—Ark. Pine Bluff, Ark. Control. by El. Pr.& Lt. 35,579 152 1,233(n) Deficit p202.65 10.00 7.00 9.26 7.00 6 —59 
Art Metal Works...... 1928—N. J. Newark, N. J. Cigar lighters, etc. None None 223(5) 2,749 19.06 4.12 1.05 2.13 0.80 —5 
Assoc. Breweries, Can..1928—Canada Calgary, Alberta Beer, ale, stout, etc. None 238(n) 952 15.35 1.72 1.05 1.68 1.25 17 —11% 
Assoc. Elec. Ind. ..... 1899—U. K. London, Eng. Electric equipment None 1,307 4,921(£1) £1,392 ose. 12.46% 10% 11.96% 10% 11%— 8&% 
Assoc. Laundries ..... 1925—Md. Syracuse, N. Y. Hold. co. for laundries 769 None 640 Deficit 2.31 D0.25 None D0.1 None y%— 
Assoc. Tel. & Tel. ‘‘A’’ .1926—Del. Kansas City, Mo. Hold. co. for tel. system 12,021 104 Al101(n) 757 A0.17 None Ris None 3%— 2 
Atl., Birm. & Coast pf.1926—Ga. Atlanta, Ga. Control. by Atl. CoastL. 11,467 51 150(n) 17 —-p123.94 = pd.69 5.00 pd3.35 5.00 70 —70 
Atl. Gas Light, 6% pf.1856—Ga. Atlanta, Ga. Control. by Central. P.U. 6,247 13 93(25) 199 p361.54 p32.80 6.00 p33.70 6.00 98 —67 
Atl. Coast Fisheries. ..1922—Mo. Fishing: quick-frozen None None 305(n) 832 8.76 0.35 40.15 None 5%— 2% 
tAustin Silver Mining .1934—Nev. Reno, Nev. Mining of silver, etc. None None 921(1) Deficit Nil None None %— 
Automatic Products. ...1929—IIl. Chicago, Ill. Holding company None None 225(5) Deficit Nil DO.28 None D0.24 None 3 — % 
Auto. Voting Machine.t925—Del. Jamestown, N. Y. Voting machines None None 360(n) 1,133 5.98 m1.01 1.00 m1.46 1.00 9%— 6% 
Aviation & Trans...... 1929—Del. eRe eH E. L. Cord holding co. None None 2,246(1) 3,164 4.56 m0.15 None m0.09 None 8%— 1% 
Ayreshire Patoka Coll. . 1939—Del. Danville. Til. Strip coal mining 570 None 142(1) 79 
Baldwin Rubber ...... 1924—Mich. Pontiac, Mich Auto floor mats, etc. None None 316(1) 629 5.40 31.50 0.37% 50.06 0.12% 9%— 4% 
Barcelona Trac. Lt..... 1911—Canada Toronto, Ont. Util. & traction services 14,000 None 1,798(n) Kee ‘ans @... None 6... LL err 
Bardstown Distillery. ..1933—Del. Bardstown, Ky. Whiskey distilling None None 363(1) 487 2.58 0.20 0.07% 0.04 None 1%— % 
Barlow & Seelig “‘A’’.1936—Del. Ripon, Wisc. Refrigerators. etc. None A95 120(1) 656 4.64 1.34 None D0.38 None | 
Basic Dolomite ...... 1931—Ohio Cleveland, O. Granular refractories None None 350(1) 420 6.89 0.67 0.45 0.11 0.25 T%— 5 
Baumann (Ludwig) ....1904—N. Y. Furniture chain None 30 150(n) 6,557 28.17 f2.69 None f2.54 None 4%— 4% 
Beaunit Mills ........ 921—N. Y me! AM Knit, dyes & fin. rayon None 22 167 (10) 810 cam ¢1.23 1.30 cD0.39 None 6%— 3 
Beech Aircraft ....... 1936—Del Wichita, Kan. Builds air transport 75 None 279(1) 301 2.20 30.06 None jD0.01 None 8%— 1% 
eae 935—N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. Army & Navy planes None None 199(1) 778 5.91 0.25 None 0.33 None 37%— 8% 
Benson & Hedges..... 1907—-N. Y i, oe A Cigarettes, cigars, etc. None 18 42(n) 500 Nil 0.77 None 1.65 None 18 — 5% 
Berkey & Gay........- 1935—Mich. Gr. Rapids, Mich. Household furniture, etc. None None 1,005(1) 534 1.01 DO0.02. + =None DO0.34 None 1%— % 
1911—Pa. Pa. Family clothing stores None 19 122(n 1,100 Nil al.08 1.00 aD0.46 0.75 11 —8 
Blue Ridge .......... 1929—Del. ee eA Gen. mgt. invest. trust None 404 7,489(1) <r *1.61 70.08 0.15 7D0.04 None 1%— % 
Bohack (H. C.)....... 1931—N. Y. ireokiss. A Grocery chain, etc. None 32 105(n) =. 2,261 36.54 a5.03 None a0.52 None 5%— 1 
Borne Scrymser ...... 1893—N. J. eS ee Se A Lubricating oils, etc. None None 40(25) 909 33.53 1.50 “ae 0.50 13 — 8% 
Bourjois, Inc. ........ 1929—-N. Y. N. Y.C.,N. Y¥. Cosmetics, perfumes None 43 392(n) 1,527 0.47 1.12 1.00 0.75 0.40 5%— 2% 
Bowman-Biltmore 1924—-N. Y. N. y eh me A r. Hotel Commodore 3.3 202 401(n) 66 Nil D2.75 None D3.17 None 2— % 
Breeze Corporation... .1926—N. J. Newark, N. J. Aircraft accessories, etc. None None 321(1) 980 4.66 0.30 0.50 0.43 0.40 8%— 3 
Brewster Aeronautical..1937—N. Y. L.I. City, N.Y. Airplane parts 337 None 350(1) 482 2.36 0.06 0.05 0.66 0.30 12%— 2% 
Bridgeport Gas Light..1849—Conn. _ Bridgeport, \ ae Artificial gas, 1,000 None 182(n) 340 27.80 2.16 2.00 2.10 2.00 33. —25 
Bright Star Elec. ‘‘B’’ .1928—Md. Clifton, N. J Flashlight cases, etc. None A38 B150(n) 92 A8.97 £0.05 None f0.16 None %— % 
Brill Corp. “‘B’’...... :1926—Del. N. Y. C., N. ¥. Rail equipment None 254 B400(n) aes TT f. None f. None 24— % 
2 Se 1913—N. ¥. _ Brooklyn, N. Y. Steel wool, pot cleaners None A23 145(n 453 1.86 1.04 0.75 1.56 0.80 12 — 6% 
British-Amer. Oil ... a Toronto, Ont. - Oil producing, refining 6.35 None 2,772(n) 10,007 8.99 1.30 1.15 1.26 1.00 21%—18 
Brit. Amer. Tobacco. ..1902—U. K don, Eng. Holding company None 10,500 23,702(£1) £8,406 £1 5s 4s 4d 0.94% 4s 3d 1.01 27%—22% 
British Celanese ......1 1918—U. K. London, Eng. Artificial silk, ete. 3,346 6,750 4,422(10s) £1,953 os es Def. None Def. None i— 
Brit. Colum. Pr. “‘A’’.1928—Canada Vancouver, B.C. Electric power. gas 38,399 A1,000 B1,000(n) 1,068 33.37 fD0.23 None £0.02 None 33 
tBrown Co. 6% pf..... 1888—Me. Portland, Me. Paper. kraft, fibre, ete. 9,000 10 400(n) =1,571 Def. p0.44 None pD38.25 None 33 % 
Brown Fence & Wire. . 1928—Del. Cleveland, O. Fencing, hardware, etc. None 279(1) Nil f1.20 1.20 £0.34 0.25 
Brown Rubber ....... 1925—Ind Lafayette, Ind. Moulded rubber parts None None 200(1) 126 1.33 0.61 0.50 D0.52 + None 7%— 2% 
Bruck Silk Mills...... 1921—Canada Montreal, Que. Textile, silk, rayon, etc. 418 None 125(n) 727 9.34 k0.14 0.20 k0.01 None 5%— 2% 
Buckeye Pipe Line... .1886—Ohio Lima, Ohio Pipe line systems None None 200(50) 4,329 61.86 4.0 3.75 2.36 2.00 39 —22} 
Buf., Niag. & E. Pr. pf.1925—-N. Y. _ Buffalo, N. Y. Control.by Niag.Hud.Pr. 99,079 2,446 2,501(n) 2,882 p36.52 p24.73 5.00 pl7.32 5.00 107%—88 
Bunker Hill & Sull....1924—Del. San Francisco, Cal. Mining; lead, zinc, etc. None 7 1,308(2%) 2,302 32.79 1.66 1.12% 0.39 None 18%—10 
1929—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Gen. mgt. invest. trust None 30 94(n) $0.42 None +D0.87 
1919—U. K. London, Eng. Mining & refining None None 9,140(9r) £13.53% 6.94% [7.19% 6.94% 3%4— 2% 
Burry Biscuit ........ 1935—Del. Elizabeth, N. J. Bakes & packs biscuits None 10 401(12%2c) 334 0.77 k0.23 0.25 k0.002 None 8%— 1% 

*Net asset value. +Net investment income. {In bankruptcy and/or reorganization. Fiscal years ending: a—Jan. 31, 1938 & 1939; e—March 31; d—April 30; e—May 31; 


f—June 30; j—September 30; 


United Kingdom of Great Britain. 


k—October 31; m—November 30. n—no par. 


p—preferred. 


q—Not reported. A—Class A. B—Class B. D—Deficit. 


N. 8.—Nova Scotia. U. K.— 
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Know the Men Who 
Run Your C or porations 


B. F. 
Goodrich’s 
President 
Samuel B. 
Robertson 


MALL 
town born 
—Milton, 
rere 
Graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (B.S.). ... Earliest job: in 
the engineering department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, rising succes- 
sively to division engineer, division 
superintendent and general superin- 
tendent. . . . Joined The B. F. Good- 
rich Company in 1919 as assistant to 
the works manager and soon after- 
ward advanced to director of engi- 
neering. . . . First executive position 
came in 1927 when made vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Pacific 
Goodrich—elected executive  vice- 
president and general manager of the 
entire company in 1931 and president 
in 1937. Total assets in 1932, $113.6 
million ; last year, $132 million... . 
Favorite sports: golfing and fishing. 
Father : one daughter. 


General 
Foods’ 
President 
Clarence 
Francis 


IG city 

born—son 
of a New York 
auditor.... 
Public school 
education ; graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege (B.S.). ... Initial job: in sales 
department of Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company ; later advanced to dis- 
trict sales manager—also national 
sales manager of Ralston Purina, 
Company. Became associated with 
Postum Cereal Company (nucleus of 
General Foods) in 1924 as domestic 
sales manager; quickly promoted to 


—Hoffman 


vice-president of Post Products in 
that same year and president in 1927. 
. . . Initial position with General 
Foods Corporation, following the 
consolidation in 1927, vice-president 
in charge of sales—elected executive 
vice-president in 1931 and president 
in 1935. Total assets in 1932, $64.1 
million; last year, $89 million. . . . 
Company has never failed to earn a 
profit—unbroken dividend _ record 
since 1922. Outside interests: trade 
association, civic and welfare work. 
Active in many sports—horseback, 
riding, hunting, swimming and tennis. 
Father: two sons and one daughter. 


Reynolds 
Metals 
President 


Richard S. 
Reynolds 


ON of a 
Tennessee 
tobacconist and 
planter.... 
Educated at 
Kings College of the University of 
Virginia; also studied law at Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. C. .. . First 
job: private secretary to R. J. 
Reynolds of “Camel” cigarette fame. 
. Left R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company in 1912 to organize own 
business—first as chairman of the 
board of Eskimo Pie Corporation and 
then as president of U. S. Foil Com- 
pany. ... In 1928 merged his foil 
business with Robertshaw Thermostat 
Company and Fulton Sylphon Com- 
pany to form Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany and became its first president, 
the principal job. he has held since. 
... Total assets in 1929, $12.9 mil- 
lion; last year $22 million. . . . Sales 
in 1929, $12.9 million; subsequent 
peak in 1937, $20.2 million. Com- 
pany has reported consistent profits 
in every year since the consolida- 
tion—uninterrupted dividend record 
since 1929. Pet hobby: mountain 
climbing. - Favorite sport: golf. 
Father : four sons. 
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Facts— 


Not Claims... 


—To be sure of results, 
the advertiser today must 
place his message before 
people who have the. 
means to buy. 


THE FINANCIAL WoRLD 
is read for information 
and advice about invest- 
ments. It stands to rea- 
son, therefore, that 
people who have funds to 
invest also have money 
for their business require- 
ments and personal wants. 


Since the subscribers rep- 
resent larger than average 
investors, it follows that 
they comprise mainly the 
higher. income groups— 
executives, administra- 
tive and professional 
men. 


A readership of such 
high calibre constitutes 
a controlling buying 
force—a force the power 
and significance of which 
cannot be tabulated, 
card-indexed, nor around 
which a circle cannot be 
drawn. 


Investments, services and 
products of sound worth 
advertised in THE 
FINANCIAL Wor LD reach 
the most substantial pres- 
ent-day buying group. 


Determine now to test 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S 
influence and ability to 
produce results for you. 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Vol. 72. No. 5 


Dividends 


Common DIvIDEND 
No. 118 


An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable September 1, 1939, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 15, 1939. Checks 
will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
t. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 


United Engineering and Foundry 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 25, 1939.. 
The Board of Directors "declared a divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents (50c) a share on the 
$5-Par Cemmon Stock, and the regular quar- 
terly dividend of One and Three-fourths 
Percent (14%) on the $100-Par 7% Preferred 
Stock, both payable August 15, 1939 to stock- 
holders of record August 4, 1939. 
GEORGE V. LANG, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 24, 1939 
DIVIDEND: The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of twelve and one-half cents ($.125) 
per share on the capital stock of this company 
payable September 15, 1939, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business August 15, 1939. 

S. C. McCONAHEY, Treasurer. 


Resorts 


CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 


Colonial 


Overlooking Beach and Boardwalk 

Cool and Homelike 

Bathing Facilities— Elevator Service 
Special Family Rates 


CAPE MAY'S POPULAR 
BEACH FRONT HOTELS 
$20 Per Week Up. AMERICAN PLAN 


*Good Meals @ Best 
FREE Auto Parking @ Bathing Lockers 


Star Villa 


Business Opportunity 


WA N TE D! A responsible sub- 


scription representative in every city 
over 10,000, where we have no active 
salesman at present. Man with brok- 
erage or banking contacts preferred. 
With improving business and a fur- 
ther revival in stock prices impend- 
ing, FINANCIAL WORLD is easier to 
sell to people who recognize the value 
of unbiased investment information. 
Liberal commissions and bonus. Full 
particulars free on request. Address: 
Promotion Manager, The Financial 
World, 21 West Street, New York. 


Bond Market Digest 


HE market continued its upward 

march, led by railroad obliga- 
tions. Both good grade and specula- 
tive obligations in this category re- 
corded encouraging gains. Industrial 
and utility issues as a whole showed 
less spectacular increases, but a few 
bonds in these sections of the list 
turned in good performances and the 
general tone was predominantly firm. 
A number of issues registered new 
highs for the year. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 3s 


« The Pennsylvania Railroad’s un- 
secured convertible debenture 3%s, 
1952, appear suitable for inclusion in 
diversified investment lists in which 
medium grade obligations might 
properly be considered. The road is 
in strong financial and physical con- 
dition and has been able to meet all 
fixed charge requirements in recent 
years without resort to any financing 
mediums which would increase the 
floating debt. Although of no value 
at the present time, the call on the 
common stock at $50 per share, 
through the conversion feature, has 
long term possibilities. In the mean- 
time, the issue affords a satisfactory 
yield. (Recent price, 8534.) That 
a change in the level of industrial ac- 
tivity has an important effect upon 
the earnings of this road is amply 
demonstrated by the reports of this 
carrier now coming to hand. Despite 
the adverse effects of the soft coal 
strike during April and part of May, 
net income of $1.5 million was shown 
for the first five months of 1939 
against a deficit of $4.8 million in the 
comparable period of 1938. Traffic 
figures to date have continued their 
encouraging progress and prospects 
over the next several months are 
favorable. 


Studebaker 6s 


Reflecting new high prices for the 
stock, Studebaker convertible deben- 
tures, at 92, recently attained their 
best 1939 levels. Outstanding in the 
amount of $6.5 million, this issue is 
convertible into common at the rate 
of $12.50 per share. Until January 


1, 1938, interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent was a fixed obligation, while the 
remaining 3 per cent was allowed to 
accrue. But company is under no 
compulsion to pay accrued interest, 
before maturity in 1945, unless justi- 
fied by net earnings or unless direc- 
tors exercise their discretion to do so. 
In keeping with the indenture pro- 
visions, interest at the 6 per cent rate 
has been regularly paid since Janu- 
ary 1, 1938. With sales of its new 
“Champion” line spurting, Stude- 
baker sold more cars, in the first six 
months of 1939, than in the entire 
year 1938. Backed by a sinking fund 
equal to 20 per cent of net earnings, 
the debentures are callable at par as 
a whole or for sinking fund purposes. 
Low price on the bonds this year was 
68. Essentially speculative nature of 
the issue may be seen in the fact that, 
since 1929, the debentures have sold 
as high as 159 and as low as 39. 


Panama 5's and 5s 


After a delay of over three years 
the United States Senate has finally 
ratified the treaty with the Republic 
of Panama which was signed on 
March 1, 1936, and ratified by the 
National Assembly of Panama in De- 
cember of the same year. Under that 
treaty Panama henceforth will re- 
ceive annually 430,000 balboas (1 
balboa = $1) as Canal Zone rental. 
The settlement is retroactive to 1933, 
as since that year Panama has refused 
acceptance of the annual payments in 
paper dollars offered by the United 
States inasmuch as the 1904 treaty 
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called for the transfer of the rental 
payments of $250,000 annually in 
United States gold coin. These 
rentals and the income from the Con- 
stitutional Fund, representing some 
$6 million invested in New York real 
estate, are the main security behind 
the Panama dollar bonds. The 5s of 
1963, rank after the 5%4s of 1953 in 
their claims. The interest payment 
due last June on the 5%s was de- 
ferred, and the 5s have been in de- 
fault since May, 1933, with the ex- 
ception of that part of the issue whose 
holders accepted a debt readjustment 
plan; default on the latter bonds oc- 
curred in November, 1936. 

The ratification opens the way to a 
general debt adjustment and refund- 
ing plan already worked out by the 
Government of Panama which calls 
for the issuance of $17 million in new 
bonds bearing interest at a rate not 
higher than 3% per cent. Refunding 
would also take care of the overdue 
interest coupons. Maintenance of 
present positions in both Panama 
bond issues appears warranted await- 
ing the announcement of the terms 
of the new refunding bonds. 


R. K. O. 6s 


Announcement July 19 that the 
Circuit Court of Appeals had upheld 
the decision of the lower court con- 
firming the reorganization plan of 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum was followed 
by a six-point rise in these obligations 
in one day. At the present price of 
75, the bonds are twenty points above 
the year’s low. Holders appear war- 
ranted in withdrawing from the situa- 
tion around current levels, since the 
securities offered in exchange under 
the terms of the plan possess little 


attraction. Either 14.3 shares of new 
preferred or 10 shares of preferred 
and fifty common shares (depending 
on which option has been chosen by 
the individual holder) will be re- 
ceived for each $1,000 of debentures. 
While unsecured debt is eliminated 
by the plan, the new equities will be 
preceded by over $20 million of mort- 
gages and subsidiary debt. 


Big Bad 
Wolf 


HEN it comes to the intermit- 
tent war scares flashed in our 


- newspaper headlines, we act like a lot 


of porkers when they see the shadow 
of the big bad wolf. In the last two 
years we have trembled through at 
least six such frights: starting with 
the Austrian Anschluss, we have 
gone through Ethiopia, Sudetenland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Albania, and now 
Danzig, and as yet the big bad wolf 
has not yet shown his ugly fangs. We 
seem more panic stricken than the 
people of Europe, according to re- 
ports from keen observers who have 
returned from abroad, though we 
would not be directly involved even 
if war actually broke out. 

This anxiety appears extremely 
curious and the more it is studied the 
more there are revealed the ear marks 
of well designed propaganda to draw 
us into the conflict when and if the 
big bad wolf should really appear. 
But that propaganda may have grown 
stale by then, for the more “wolf” is 
cried, the more will our apprehensions 
subside. 


Bond Redemptions and Calls 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 

Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Co. 

Atlantic Joint Stock Land 

Bank Of Raleigh 3s, 1941 Entire Aug. 1,’39 
Biddeford & Saco Water Co. 

‘orp. lst re 

107,000 Aug. 16,’39 


Bapive Gas & Electric Co. 
joint 1st & ref. 5s, 1941... 
First Joint Stock Land Bank 
. New Orleans coup. 5s, 


Entire Sep. 1,’39 


Entire Aug. 1,’39 
First Trust Joint Stock Land 
Of Chicago coup. & regist. 


Green Bay & Mississippi 
Canal Co. Ist & ref. 4%s, 

Italian Credit, Consortium For 
Works extl B 7s, 

Kanawha Bridge & Terminal 


50,000 Sep. 1,’39 


203,000 Sep. 1,’39 


Kansas Power Co. ist A 5s, 

Entire Sep. 1,’39 
Loew’s, Inc. 3%s, 1946..... $75,000 Aug. 15,’39 
Hotel Co. (Vicks- 

burg, Miss.) Ist & ref. 6s, 

9 Entire Aug. 1,’39 


100,000 Sep. 1,°39 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
New York Central Electric 
Corp. 1st 5%s, 1950...... Entire Sep. 1,’39 
New York Central Electric 
Corp. Ga, 1658. Entire Jan. 
North Carolina Joint Stock 
Land Bank of Durham, 
N. C. coup. 28, 1940..... Entire Aug. 1,’39 
Norway (Kingdom of) extl. 
$782,000 Aug. 15,’39 
Penn Tobacco Co. Ist 6s 
Potomac Joint Stock Land 
Bank Of Alexandria, - Va. 
Entire Aug. 1,’39 
Provincial Light, Heat & 
wer Co., Lt lst 5s, 


63,000 Sep. 1,’39 
Entire Sep. 1,’39 


Shei Union Corp. 15 
Square D Co. 1945.. 173,750 Aug. 15,’39 


Toho Electric Power Co., Ltd. 
lst A 1955 (Kansai 
Div.) 275,000 Sep. 15,’39 


Virginia-Carolina Joint Stock 
Land Bank of 
(Elizabeth City, N. C.) 
coup. & regist. 2s, 1940.. 


Entire 1°80 


Make Your Own Charts 


Use these specially designed chart 
blanks. They are particularly adapt- 
able for the simplified plotting of 
daily stock market prices and vol- 
ume. 


Each sheet 8 by 11 inches, suffi- 
cient for a six months’ arithmeti- 
cal record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
Send money order or check to 


EDWARD WILLMS 


136 Liberty St., New York City 
BArclay 7-7265 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order 


To Owners— 
Executives of 
Industrial Corporations 


A financial client of this firm is in 
position to negotiate additional substan- 
tial capital requirements for such busi- 
nesses that can show a record of able 
management, increasing markets and 
earnings, and enjoy a high rating in 
their respective fields. Communications 
will be held in strictest confidence by 
our client. Address Box 32, c/o Albert 
Frank - Guenther Law, Inc., Advertising, 
131 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 


MARKET VALUES 


are best determined by men trained in 
financial research. Send in a list of your 
securities for our up-to-date analysis. 
Write Dept. K-6. 


& (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


<n AVERAGE WALL CHART 
Wes 


\, Pictures all market trends 1921 to 
ae including Coolidge boom, 
\ 1929-32 crash, recent advances, 
clines. Shows weekly ranges on 3 
40-Bond, 2 British aver- 
p ages. Accurate, comprehensive, authori- 
tative. 22x42”; arithmetic scale. Specify 
\ rolled or folded for desk use. Price $1.00, postage 
prepaid. Securities Research Corp., 100 Milk St. Boston. 


Buys the Next 2 Issues of 
the American Stock Guide & 
Bond Handbook — a pocket 
size manual of statistics on 
1,768 active stocks arranged | 
according to industry. 

Financial World Book Shop, 21 West St., N.Y.C. 
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New-Business Brevities 


Aircraft Antics 


Success has marked the tests of the 
new four-blade “electric fan” type of 
propeller designed by Curtiss-Wright 
—initial use will be on light army 
pursuit planes, but other applications 
are expected to come later. . . . United 
Aircraft’s Pratt & Whitney division 
is credited with the development of 
the most powerful engine yet for 
fighting ships—great secrecy envelops 
the new power plant, which is said to 
be of “remarkably small diameter.” 
... All-American Aviation will soon 
start “flying post office” service 
through four states—when its “Sky- 
mail” planes land at outlying airports, 
they would accept mail and packages 
direct. . . . Northwest Airlines dis- 
covers that it takes the average pas- 
senger between 75 and 125 miles to 
eat a chicken dinner during flight— 
on an ordinary railroad diner the 
same meal can be consumed in 40 to 
60 miles. 


Textile Tendenctes 

Celanese Corporation of America 
has surmounted one of the most dif- 
ficult and stubborn problems of print- 
ing fabrics made from its yarns— 
through discharge printing patterns 
and designs can be produced by tak- 
ing the dye out of the material... . 
Cluett, Peabody has licensed the Fall 
River Curtain Company to use “San- 
forizing’’—the first time this process 
will be used for window curtains and 
draperies. . . . John David, Inc., has 
the patent on a new type sport shirt 
with a “self-closing collar’—no but- 
tons or snaps are required... . 
Owens-Illinois’ “Fiberglas” textiles, 
first used successfully for upholstery 
on shipboard, will now turn land- 
ward—a new market will be for seat 
cushions in Pullman cars, passenger 
buses and taxicabs. 


Radio Rambles 


Stewart-Warner plans a big drive 
on the scholastic markets this fall— 
a new line of plastic radio cabinets 
will feature various college colors and 
letters, as well as crests and emblems 
of Greek letter fraternities. . . . Most 
midget in portable, self-contained 


- By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


radio sets is that of Majestic Radio & 
Television—this smallest of the bat- 
tery-operated portables with built-in 
aerial weighs around three pounds 
and is tiny enough to carry in a 
glamour girl’s handbag. . . . Popu- 
larity of combination radio-phono- 
graphs has led Radio Corporation of 
America to broaden the “Victor” 
record market by price cuts—initial 
reduction will be 20 per cent on 12- 
inch records of standard classics, or 
from $1.25 down to $1 each... . 
Paramount Pictures may be the first 
movie chain to let out a howl about 
night baseball broadcasts—a number 
of its theatres have felt the competi- 
tion, particularly from the minor 
leagues. 


Tobacco Topics 


Enactment of a two-cent sales tax 
per package of cigarettes in New 
York State has been a factor in boost- 
ing sales of the 10-cent brands in that 
territory, but the trend has been of 
little net advantage to the manufac- 
turers—for instance, what P. Loril- 
lard has gained for its 10-cent “*Sensa- 
tion” brand, has been mostly at the 
expense of its 15-cent “Old Golds.” 
... Brown & Williamson is reviving 
promotion on its “Bugler” cigarette 
tobacco which sells for a nickel per 
pack—a special offer of two packs of 
tobacco, four books of papers and a 
cigarette making machine is_ being 
offered for a quarter... . Arthur B. 
Mondine Company has perfected an 
automatic, air-conditioned pipe—a 
thermostatic valve in the stem auto- 
matically opens when the bowl of the 
pipe gets hot and cools the smoke. 


HE coming World’s 

Poultry Congress in 
Cleveland, Ohio, will feature 
for the first time a duck with- 4 
out a quack. The medical 
profession probably wishes it 
could boast of the same 
achievement. 


Synthetics 

The long sought goal of the per- 
fumers, to perfect a synthetic musk 
with the actual fixative powers of the 
natural product, has been achieved by 
duPont—up to now the U. S. has had 
to import most of its musk from Cen- 
tral Asia... . Artificial rubber made 
from sugar cane is next, according to 
the National Farm Chemurgic Coun- 
cil—experiments by Louisiana cane 
growers show that this type of syn- 
thetic rubber is plastic, elastic and can 
be vulcanized. ... Monsanto Chemical 
is supplying the plastics for a new 
ten-pin game being made by Columbia 
Protektosite Company—the pins are 
not ready to invade the big bowling 
alleys yet, but are suitable for home 
entertainment. 


Christenings 

Cutler-Hammer has tradenamed its 
new gas measuring and recording in- 
strument the “Calorimeter.” . . . In- 
ternational Harvester has dubbed the 
feature of its new open type tractor 
the “Culti-Vision.” .. . The new elec- 
tronic piano of Storey & Clark which 
is equipped with an R. C. A. amplifier 
will be known as the “Storytone.”. .. 
Zonite Products will revive its “four- 
out-of-five” slogan for ‘Forhan’s” 
toothpaste but the malady will be 
“Gingivitis” instead of pyorrhea. 


Odds and Ends 


Kroger Grocery & Baking is form- 
ing a Camera Club to promote film 
sales—prize contests will be con- 
ducted at regular intervals for 
amateur photographers. . . . General 
Electric has developed something new 
in germicidal tubes—a wide variety 
of sterilizing needs will be served as 
the tubes have extraordinary germ- 
killing powers. .. . Procter & Gamble 
has signed up Prof. Quiz for a fall 
series of broadcasts—the product to 
be featured will be “Teel,” the new 
liquid dentrifice. . . . Signs of re- 
covery: the mushroom growers are 


organizing for the first time to form ' 


the Cultivated Mushroom Institute of 
America to boost its table luxury— 
the National Pickle Packing Associa- 
tion is planning the biggest campaign 
for its product in years. 
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Edging 


on Zero 


HEN it becomes possible for 

an agency such as the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to sell 
through the Treasury Department 
$200 million two-year notes on a ¥% 
per cent yield basis, there is the 
strong suggestion that it will not 
take long for yields to reach the 
zero point so far as government ob- 
ligations are concerned. Whatever 
pride the New Deal may take in its 
success in reducing the cost of gov- 
ernment financing to almost a negligi- 
ble point, has been nullified by negat- 
ing all incentive for thrift for who 
would want to invest savings for such 
a beggarly return? 

When we think of the real danger 
which exists, that we may resort to 
the printing press for currency emis- 
sions to meet our heavy debts, are we 
not overlooking the stern reality that 
we are already doing almost this very 
thing when the Treasury can com- 
mand subscriptions to loans for a 
fraction over a measly one-half of 
one per cent? This artificial control 
over the nation’s bank deposits 
through high pressure power exer- 
cised by the Government is increas- 
ingly adding to the concern of in- 
vestors who are forced to seek the 
highest grade of security, as to how to 
employ their funds. 

In the broadest sense the financial 
methods adopted by the Government 
are making gamblers of people who 
are forced to assume greater and 
greater risks as money becomes 
cheaper and cheaper, and in all prob- 
ability in the course of time the mush- 
room seeds now being planted will 
sprout into a speculative debauch 
compared to which the 1929 boom 
would be only a pansy. 


Always 
the Don’ts 


CCASIONALLY some letter to 

“ye editor’ arouses some pro- 
vocative thoughts. Recently such a 
letter appeared in The New York 
Times, expressing the bewilderment 
of a small investor who had con- 
sulted more than half a dozen finan- 


BUILD YOUR OWN REFERENCE FILE 


OF THE NEXT SIX MONTHS 


Finance—Business—Industry—Economics 


Usea 
Loose-Leaf 


Binder to File 


A N INCREASING NUMBER af 
our subscribers are find- 
ing it convenient, if not essen- 
tial, to retain a chronological 
file of previous copies of THe 
FINANCIAL for reference 
to past analyses, Factographs 
and items which have appeared 
in the ‘“‘News and Opinions on 
Listed Stocks."” The easy and 
most efficient method to main- 
tain such a file is by using one 
or several binders. 


A leading bindery has fash- 
ioned a very attractive and dur- 
able leatherette binder, 9 by 1242 
inches, 34% inch thick just 
the right size to hold 26 issues 
(one-half year) of the weekly 
magazine. The title is stamped 
on the dark green cover im rich 
antique gilt. In a few seconds 
the weekly issues may be in- 
serted or it may be removed 


just as easily. 


N. Y. City Buyers 
Add 2% Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Book SHopP 
21 West Street New York, N. Y. 


2 Binders 


for $4.75 


(Postpaid) 


Price of Single Binder, $2.50 


THE ECONOMIST of London 


Now Vital to American Investors 


It is no longer sufficient for an investor to be informed on conditions in 
his own country. All parts of the world are so closely allied through radio, 
aeroplane, etc., that shrewd American investors are widening their finan- 
cial horizon by learning basic conditions in world markets. By reading 
the world’s premier financial and economic journal—THE ECONOMIST 
of London (established 1843)—you should be more successful in your 
investments, even though you confine your operations to American securi- 
ties. Many American investors in 1929 were greatly influenced in getting 
out of the market at the right time by knowledge of conditions in Europe. 
Improve your investment perspective by reading THE ECONOMIST of 


London. 
$1 Trial Offer 


If you return this “ad’’ and $1 at once, you can improve your knowledge of international 
financial conditions by receiving the next four weekly issues of THE ECONOMIST 
of London. Remember “THE ECONOMIST'S” articles are eagerly read and command 
unbounded respect in every business center of the world. Send $1 for four weeks’ trial 
or $7.50 for a six months’ subscription. 


Address—R. S. FARLEY 
165 BROADWAY New York, N. Y. 
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Analyze Your 


Investment Position 


NVESTORS who wish to obtain the maximum of 
benefit from the new market phase must bring their 
portfolios into step with the movement before it enters 

its selective phase. Otherwise they will find it increas- 
ingly difficult to switch from their least attractive hold- 
ings to others with greater promise. ; 


® As the business and investment prospect clarifies, the 
market can be expected to take on a more intricate pat- 
tern. Many issues now keeping up with the leaders will 
drop behind, while others will come to life. It is in this 
period that many investors will discover that their hold- 
ings are out of line because they failed to make the neces- 
sary adjustments at the outset. 


Individual Situations Affect Each Issue 


@ It is not enough to select investments on the basis of general 
conditions or prospects. Special-situations surrounding every bond 
and stock in which investments can be made, and these must be 
determined frequently after deep research and the most painstak- 
ing analysis. 

@ Purchase of your securities multiplies the necessity for keeping 
close watch on them and for checking every determinable fact 
regarding each issue, the company it represents, the industry in 
which it operates, and general market and financial conditions. 
Too often investors feel that having exercised judgment in select- 
ing an issue there is no longer need for constant scrutiny or careful 


_ watching in order to determine when it may encounter a reverse, 


or may amply discount its determinable possibilities in the way of 
market enhancement or income return. 


@ In this present market it is im- 
portant that you obtain the most 
expert guidance. Your funds should 
be kept consistently in industries 
and issues offering dependable 
promise of profit. Your current 
holdings should be analyzed prompt- 
ly in order to determine the weaker 
issues, and whether they should be 
replaced now or later on. Not all 
the advisable switches may be nec- 
essary now, as there may be the 
probability of a more favorable 
price situation developing. But you 
owe it to yourself to find out today 
just what should be done at once 
and what you should be prepared to 
do later. 


Preliminary Survey 
Without Obligation 


@ If your securities have a 
value of $10,000 or more, 
we will be glad to make a 
preliminary survey of them. 


@ We will tell you just 
what issues may be out of 
line with the investment 
prospect, and why; tell 
you whether they should 
be sold now or later, and 
why; we will comment on 
your investment program 
and suggest the proper al- 
location of your funds. 

@ Use the coupon for this 
survey. (No obligation). 


cial experts on how he should place 
the small sum of $600. There were 
always the confusing “don’ts” in the 
replies received when he inquired 
about certain stocks, and each in- 
volved some real or imaginary threat 
of government intervention or com- 
petition. His last gasp was, “How 
about Government bonds?” to which 
he received the advice “They may be 
O.K. for a short time, but watch out, 
the Government is going broke 
‘sooner or later.” 

In disgust the discouraged inves- 
tor ended his epistle by telling the 
editor that unless our financial ex- 
perts suggest something better, he 
would buy a few lots in a cemetery. 
At least, they would provide a place 
for his mortal remains. The letter 
suggests to what extent the Govern- 
ment’s political shadow has confused 
the minds of those who are in a posi- 
tion to advise investors. Ask the 
average conservative advisers : ‘What 
would you put your money in and in 
which would you feel secure?” and 
they will confess their perplexity. 

Yet it isn’t as bad as all that. 
Timidity is largely responsible, and 
that is why the “don’ts” outnumber 
the “do’s.” If we are going broke, 
as all these don’ts imply, then the 
cash in the purse will be just as 
worthless. But this is all bosh. It is 
a welsh rabbit nightmare. Now that 
the New Deal has about run its 
course, investment counselors can as- 
sume a more forthright and courage- 
ous attitude and sprinkle their advice 
more liberally with “do this” instead 
of “don’t do that.” 


News and Opinions 


Lhe 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


RESEARCH BUREAU 


LEASE explain (without obligation 

to me) how your personal super- 

visory service will aid me in re- 
covering losses or laying foundations for 
market profits and better income. 


I enclose a list of my securities and 


their cost. 
21 West Street New York. N.Y. Objective: Income [)_ Capital 
enhancement [] (or) Both 9 


Continued from page 11 


U. S. Steel Cc 


Now around 54, stock is not on the 
statistical bargain counter but cyclical 
prospects warrant retention. Aside 
from the fact that black figures re- 
placed red as compared with the like 
period a year ago, June quarter state- 
ment of U. S. Steel was not particu- 
larly significant. Prices realized on 
steel business remained low. And 
while profit from operations was 
practically unchanged from the first 
quarter ($17,324,233 versus $17,325,- 
669), this reflected seasonal improve- 
ment in the shipbuilding, cement and 
transportation divisions—which offset 
lower steel activity. Contrasted with 
the March period, net income im- 
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proved sharply to $1,309,761, from 
$660,551. The increase, however, was 
just about equal to the decline in de- 
preciation-depletion charges which 
could be normally expected during 
the period. (Also FW, Mar. 8.) 


Favored Industries 


Concluded from page 8 


shipbuilding activity. However, for 
the larger organizations, the business 
volume will not be sufficient to aug- 
ment per share profits greatly. 

This list does not exhaust the pos- 
sibilities; factors other than those 
which come within the scope of this 
discussion may be instrumental in 
bringing certain individual stocks and 
groups into the foreground of the 
next recovery movement. For in- 


stance, the utilities show signs of 
making more substantial progress 
than at any time in recent market his- 
tory, for reasons discussed in articles 
which have appeared recently. Some 
of the rails could make large per- 
centage gains from their severely 
depressed market positions, although 
a well rounded recovery in this in- 
dustry will have to await a better 
balance in our economic structure. 
Progress toward achievement of that 
balance may come sooner than ex- 
pected, warranting broader diversifi- 
cation in equity investment programs. 
But it is always advisable to bear in 
the mind the influences which affect 
the various industry groups in each 
cycle, supplying the basis for the 
market’s discrimination, establishing 
some as favorites and _ relegating 
others to minor roles or the unhappy 
status of retrogression in the face of 
selective recovery. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHAR 


ON COMMON STOC 1939 1938 
26 Weeks to July | 
Continental Baking .............. bD$0.47 bD$0.35 
12 Months to June 30 
Owens-Illinois Glass ............. 2.59 2.18 
Southern California Edison........ 2.34 2.01 
9 Months to June 30 
D 0.18 D 0.11 
6 Months to June 30 
0.67 D 0.17 
Amer. Brake Shoe & Foundry..... 1.01 0.4 
American-Hawalian S.S. ......... e 0.61 D 0.46 
American 0.27 0.58 
D 0.24 D 0.27 
rr e 1.44 e 1.31 
Beech-Nut Packing .............. 2.50 2.54 
Birdsboro Steel Fdry. & Machine.. D 0.04 D 0.73 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass......... 0.85 D 0.32 
b 1.95 b 1.85 
0.07 D 0.45 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ....... 0.67 0.09 
Budd (Edward G.) Mfg. Co....... 0.04 D 0.75 
Caterpillar Tractor ..........cccee 1.08 0.45 
Century Ribbon Mills............. 0.63 D 2.09 
aaa 0.18 D 0.04 
City Ice & Nil D 0.13 
Clark Equipment 1.84 0.37 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron D 2.56 D 3.28 
Cliffs Corp. as 0.11 0.16 
Climax Molybdenum ............. 1.02 1.22 
Conde Nast Publishing............ 0.57 0.41 
Consol. Film Industries .......... D 0.08 D 0.16 
Corn Products Refining........... 1.32 1.65 
0.37 D 0.11 
0.54 D 0.25 
Doehler Die Casting.............. 0.94 0.39 
Gp 3.21 1.32 
Ex-Cell-O 4 0.85 0.40 
Fansteel Metallugical 0.41 D 0.45 
Gabriel Co. 0.03 D 0.08 
Gen. 1.23 1.54 
Gen. 0.57 0.46 
Gen. 1.44 1.18 
Gen. D 0.33 D 0.56 
0.28 0.14 
Goebel Brewing ...... 0.09 0.04 
Granby Consol. Mining, Smelting 
0.51 0.18 
Harbison-Walker Refractories 0.23 0.10 
00% 0000000 1.52 0.73 
Hinde & Dauch Paper............ 0.65 0.64 
Hollander (A.) & Son............ 0.51 D 0.17 
Hudson & Manhattan R.R........ D 1.52 D 1.98 
Hussmann-Ligonier .............. 0.76 0.42 
D 0.40 D 0.13 
0.39 D 3.51 
1.98 1.45 
0.03 D 0.16 


EARNED PER SHARE 
N COMMON STOCK 1939 
6 Months to June 3 
hn & Fink Products............ 0.77 0.39 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ............. 0.54 0.4 
Magna Copper .... 1.57 0.69 
Martin (Glenn L.).. 0.89 1.47 
Master Electric ......... = 1.15 0.67 
McGraw-Hill Publishing ......... 0.46 0.44 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 0.47 0.13 
Monarch Machine 1.16 1.05 
Monsanto Chemical ... 1.60 0.85 
Motor Products ....... . 0.21 0.21 
0.22 0.24 
National Cash Register............ 0.73 0.91 
National Cylinder Gas........... 0.42 0.22 
National Gypsum ....... 0.45 0.21 
Parmelee Transportation. . ‘ D 0.12 D 0.13 
Penick & 1.54 1.50 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke......... D 0.85 D 1.08 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke........ 2.33 2.09 
Phillips Petroleum 0.85 1.26 
Powdrell & Alexander ‘ 0.27 D 0.21 
Republic Steel ....... D 0.02 D 1.27 
Ritter Dental Mfg D 0.92 D 1.11 
e 0.29 ce 0.09 
Simmons Co. 0.62 0.43 
° 0.36 D 0.20 
0.90 0.34 
0.49 0.34 
0.20 0.07 
0.90 1.36 
0.85 0.97 
0.47 0.56 
1.18 0.89 
1.38 0.95 
0.73 D 0.19 
2.38 1.60 
0.24 D 0.73 
D 1.22 D 2.17 
D 4.10 D 4.10 
0:38 D 
Westvaco Chlorine Products........ 1.11 ce 0.62 
Worthington Pumn & Machinery... D 1.59 0.02 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube........ 0.08 D 0.26 
Youngstown Steel Door........... 0.29 0.01 
3 Months to June 30 
Amer. Type Founders............ D 0.02 D 0.14 
McIntyre Porcupine ....... 18 1.15 
24 Weeks to 


0.40 0.47 

6 Months to June 3 

0.52 

12 Months to May 31 
3.76 3.91 


Dow Chemical 


Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement ...... D 1.46 D 2.33 
0. 


0.47 77 

9 Months to May 3! 
D 0.51 D 0.06 
39 Weeks to May 27 
0.71 0.81 

12 Months to April 30 
D 0.08 1.94 


Rayonlers Ine) 
a—Class A stock. b—Class B stock. c—Bef - 
eral taxes. D—Deficit. oe 


ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 

PACKAGE STOCKS 
All iisted on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Priced $600 to $1,900. Each 
group contains 10 or 20 selected stocks 
of five shares each. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone | & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 


CHAIN STORE STATISTICS_ 
Containing record of operations of 30 
Chain Store Companies and other in- 
formation of interest to investors. 


INSIDE INFORMATION 

ON BINOCULARS ; 
32-page booklet, profusely illustrated, ex- 
plaining little understood facts on the 
optical characteristics that distinguish dif- 
ferent glasses. 


KIND TO HIS WIF 

CRUEL TO HIS Oo 
A dramatically told story of the Double 
Duty Dollar plan which will provide a 
retirement income to your wife and you, 
or either survivor, if you live to retire- 
ment age. 


FOR THE PUPLIC— 

NEW WRITING EASE 
Folder telling all about the new desk 
sets with pen that writes instantly and 
smoothly. The point rests in ink. A 
year’s average supply at one filling. Not 
a fountain pen. 


CAN I MAKE A LIVING AS A LIFE 
INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE? 
An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject; suitable for 
anyone seeking employment which offers 
a future. 


RADIO NEWS 
Describes some unusual radio instruments 
which in addition to superb domestic re- 
ception make possible the selection of 
news and entertainment from over 200 
cities in 105 foreign countries. 


STEAMER SAILINGS 
A 31-page booket full of factual informa- 
tion of interest to anyone contemplating 
a voyage. It gives places and dates of 
sailings and arrivals of special cruises as 
well as European sailings, etc. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 98 style-leading models at new low 
prices, with features and specifications un- 
obtainable from any other boat builder. 

HOW TO KEEP 

YOUR PRIVATE RECORDS 
Pamphlet describing the revised loose-leaf 
personal finance system, based upon scien- 
tific principles. 

HOW TO AVOID MISTAKES THAT 

MAKE EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
A 23-page book printed in two colors of 
fundamentals that will make your home 
stay modern longer, better to live in and 
easier to sell. 

COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. (Published by the world’s 
largest installers of home heating and air- 
conditioning systems.) 

SECURITY RECORD BOOK 

durable, loose-leaf binder containing 

blank forms sufficient for the ordinary in- 
vestor’s holdings; additional forms sup- 
plied as you need them. Offered by a 
well-known bond house. 


« 
i 
a 
Warner Bros. Pictures............ = 


The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Vol. 72. No. 5 


PROFIT— 


By Other People’s Market Study and Ex- 
perience Through These Books and Charts 


"1600 STOCK FACTOGRAPHS" (new Aug. |, 1939 Edition), reprints 1100 regular 
revised Factographs as they appeared in Financial World, Feb. 23, 1938, to July 
26, 1939. Also 500 condensed Factographs on N. Y. Curb stocks never included 
before. With complete alphabetical index. Just the facts you want to help de- 
cide which stocks to buy, which to sell, which to hold. Every company on N. Y. 
Stock Exchange and N. Y. Curb represented by a regular or a condensed Factograph. 
More information in condensed form than two 500-page books. 280 pages, paper 
cover, $3.85. (SPECIAL OFFER: Subscribe for next 4 Factograph Manuals, issued 
about every 3 to 4 months, for only $7.50; saving $7.90.) 


201 WEEKLY SECURITY CHARTS of 20! Leading Stocks, for the past 18 months— 
weekly tops, bottoms, trends, resistance: points, and volume instantly. Includes: 
Important statistics, Transparent Work Sheet, ratio ruler, and instructions. Next 12 
monthly issues with 18-year Cycle Charts of 252 stocks, and Wall Chart of weekly 
Dow-Jones Averages for past 18 years......... $25.00; August issue......... $3.00 


(Samples of Security Charts with list of 201 stocks charted, also samples of Cycle Charts 
with list of 252 stocks charted, sent FREE on request) 


(Ask also for samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks in 
Portfolio for only $8.50) 


“THE STOCK PICTURE" (Revised to July 1, 1939)—A Portfolio of 800 Monthly 
Charts—each chart 27% x 34 inches—covering 720 stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange and 80 leading N. Y. Curb stocks, or 800 charts in all. Each chart plots 
Monthly High and Low Prices from Jan. I, 1932, to July 1, 1939. A valuable 
aid in studying past performance and probable future price trend of each stock. 
Revised bi-monthly. Send $50.00 for one year's charting service or $10.00 for latest 
issue of “THE STOCK PICTURE,” just published. 
(Sample chart and complete list of 800 stocks charted, sent FREE on request) 


“STOCK MOVEMENTS AND SPECULATION" (1930 revised), by Frederic Drew 

Bond, author of "Success in Security Operations." Practical knowledge of the 

factors that alternately enhance and depress stock prices. "Best book yet written on 

stock speculation,’ said N. Y. Times Analist. Of special interest: Floating Supply, 

Why Market Moves, Market Control, Swings of the Market, Speculative Tactics, and 

Paycholegy of Speculation. 214 ees... $2.50 
(Used copy in good condition $2.00) 


(We can supply these books by Robert Rhea: “The Dow Theory" [1932], 
$3.50; “Dow's Theory Applied to Business and Banking," 1938, $2.00; 
"The Story of the Averages,” 1934, $3.50; “Graphic Charts of Dow-Jones 
Daily Industrial & Rail Averages,’ 1897 to 1939, $12.50). 


“TICKER TECHNIQUE" (112 pages), by Orline D. Foster, author of “Profits from 
the Stock Market" ($3.00) and ‘Realizing Security Profits," a complete trading 
course, out of print ($12.00). Latest study of tape reading published. A wealth of 
market pointers boiled down into a few words. Explains technical market action and 
signals of the ticker tape to watch for and how to interpret those signals. Issued in 
DeLuxe loose-leaf form. Will be out of print before the end of 1939........ $5.00 


“AN OUTLINE OF FINANCIAL ANALYSIS" (1936), by Lucien Fowler. Study of 
financial position, general condition and prospects of any company. 84 pages, 
“COMMON STOCKS AND UNCOMMON SENSE" (1939), by Clark Belden. The 
life experience of an investor in common stocks. Tells how to preserve capital and 


secure reasonable appreciation, avoiding pitfalls. Explains Dow Theory, cautions not 
$3.00 


“WALL STREET'—Its Mysteries Revealed (1921), by Wm. C. Moore. Described 
by the author as a “complete course of instruction in speculation and investment, 
and rules for the safe guidance therein.” 144 pages.....................00.. $2.00 


KEEP ALL YOUR personal records in “MY FINANCES'—$4.25 (DeLuxe $5.75) 
SAVE YOUR "Financial Worlds" in BINDER for reference—$2.50 (2 Binders $4.75) 


——_—— F R E E !————_ SPECIAL LIsT OF BOOKS on any phase 


of business or the stock market, prepared 
“Intelligent Investment Planning" | free on request. 

(1936) by Louis Guenther. Brief Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% 
outline of the basic rules, prin- for N. Y. City Sales Tax 

‘ol d . Books Sent Same Day Your 
ciples and proce ure necessary to Remittance Reaches Us. 
successful investing: 48 pages, 


paper cover 50c; or FREE with Financial World 


all book orders of $3.00 or more Book Shop 
° hi 
sent in next thirty days 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Stimulus 


ECAUSE of heavy replacement 
demand, the tire producers have 

not felt the usual drop incident to 
the close of the automobile model 
year. Production in some cases has 
actually been stepped up. Thus, 
when shipments on 1940 models be- 
gin, activity in this district should 
record some rather substantial gains. 


New Books 


Concluded from page 2 


and practical plan of investing and 
trading in the stock and grain mar- 
kets’—on what he calls the Triple 
Zone System. The application of this 
system, the originator holds, is ex- 
tremely simple and requires just plain 
common sense such as is used in 
everyday business. Complicated sta- 
tistics are considered as being of only 
secondary value, as they are by- 
products of past thought and past 
action, Such statistics look back- 
ward, he holds, and in order to pre- 
dict the future of the market a study 
of its psychological aspects is most 
important as a determinant of the 


market position of stocks and com- 


modities. This “Market Position” is 
the essence of the Triple Zone Sys- 
tem. Its purpose is to determine the 
approximate areas in which major 
tops of bull markets are made and, 
vice versa, where major lows are 
registered. The system is funda- 
mentally a mechanical means of de- 
termining what the mass mind is do- 
ing or going to do, following the 
axiom that whatever the mass mind 
does is correct. The study is an in- 
teresting contribution to the vast lit- 
erature on security markets. 
x * 


Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Worvp Book SHop. 


Wave Principle 


Continued from page 14 


ranges, as shown in Figure 24. The 
Fifth Intermediate Wave started in 
March, 1935; and five Minor waves 
were completed by June, 1935. This 
signalled the ‘“‘orthodox top” of the 
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Dividends Declared 
What Type of 
Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Compan, Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod able Record 
Alabama & $3 S Oct. 1 p. 8 Neptune Meter $2 .. July 25 July 21 
25e .. Aug.15 Aug. 1 New Brunswick Fire Ins...... S Aug. 1 July 21 
Aluminum, Ltd. pf.......... $1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 Y. Fire Insurance......... 20e .. July 31 July 24 
American Q Sep. 1 Aug. 18 Northern Insurance (N. .$1.50 .. July 31 July 28 
$1 .. July 22 July 18 Noyes (Chas. F.) Co. 6% pf ‘22 ige Q Aug. 1 July 27 
Amer. General $3 : Aug. 60c Aug. 15 Aug. 4 Do Ex erts Favor ? 
50c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 Outboard Marine & Mf Aug. 10 July 25 P 
Sep. ug. 2 acific re Ins.............$1.50 Q Aug.12 Aug. 
Belden ie Aug. 15 Aug. 5 | Pacific Gas & Elec. 6% pf..37¥%e Q Aug. 15 July 31 ITH busines in a strong 
T5e Q Aug. 15 Aug. 1 Do 5%% 2 
Bloch Bros. Tobacco........ 37%e Q Aug. 15 Aug. 9 | Paton Mfg. Co. 7% pf Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 recovery trend, what type 
Q Aug. 1 July 20 2, .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 . 
Buckeye Pipe Line........-+:- 50e .. Sep. 15 Aug. 25 | Piper Aircraft pf....... Q Sep. 1 Aug. 18 of investment medium is fa- 
urroughs ng uly 2 2 Aug. 1 uly 2 rs 
‘ent. Vermon ub. Sv. pi Aug. 1 uly Aug. 1 July 26 5° 
Centrifugal 10c .. Aug. 15 Aug. 12%c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 financial authorities 
nica 25e .. Sep. ug. emington . 2 Sep. 
eere ep. ug. Rich Ice Cream Co.. .30e Q Aug. 1 July 15 - 
5e Sep. ug. cranton Lackawanna Trust... .75¢ Aug. y / 
orida Pwr. 7% pf. A...... 75 Sep. ug.15 | Shawinigan Water & Pr...... 23c .. Aug. 15 July 26 rey iliti 
Seve Aus. 15 Sherwin, Williams........ Aue. 31 does an analysis of utilities 
Q July 24 July 15 mignets 350 hey Aus. 4 July 31 show? What about railroads 
Genesee Brewing A & B..... 6%c .. Aug. 1 July 20 Sioux City Gas & Elec. pf...$1.75 Q Aug. 10 July 31 * oils ... metais: 
South Bend Lathe Works......35¢ .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 > 
<< Serer 6%c .. Aug. 1 July 20 | SoKast Greyhound ........--.-30e .. Sep. 25 Sep. 15 Every investor interested m 
Gt. Lakes Dredge & Dock..... 25¢c Q Aug. 15 Aug. Do 6% cv. pf...............800 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 h d will find this 
Greenfield Tap & Die $6 pf.. {1 ‘@ July 25 July 18 Do 6% cv. pf....--..--:----30e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 the current trend w1 nd this 
ale Bros. Sep. ug. 15 Sterling Products ............ 95e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Haverty Furniture M July 25 July 19 Stouffer Corp. $2.25 cl. July 31 July 24 new UNITED OPINION re- 
15e .. July 25 July 15 one .. July 31 July 24 : 
Hilton-Davis Chemical ‘Aug. 8 July 29 | stamford Water Q ‘Aug. 15 Aug. 5 port timely and helpful. 
Hollinger Consol. Mines........5¢ M Aug. 12 July 29 25e Q Aug. 20 Aug. 10 
Int'l Harvester pf........... $1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. Tampa Q Aug. 15 July 31 Send for Bulletin FW-45 FREE! 
Lehigh Power See... Engin’ & gine Aue 15 Aus UNITED Business SERVICE 
DO Dh. $1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 24 | Fire Q Aug. 1 July 21 Boston, Mass. 
Lehn & 25ec .. Sep. 14 Aug. 31 Uv. $1.75 Q Aug. 19 July 28 
SS) Re eee 40e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 1 Universal Products ........... 40c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 Universal Winding Co. 7% 
Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 a ere $1.75 Q Aug. 1 July 17 
M July 31 July 21 Westchester Fire Ins..........30e Q Aug. 1 July 21 
te (8. 8.) Dentel......... ug. 15 July 
31 Youngstown Sheet pf.$1.37% Q t. 1 Sep. 29 An analysis of cycles disclosing a hither- 
Manhattan Shirt ............. 20e |. Sep. 1 Aug. 10 Deoitened ticularly useful to investors. 
Merchants Fire Assur. -..75¢ S$ Aug. 2 July 24 COUMUTETS Two classes of service are available: 
eeeeese -25 ep. ug. Neptune Meter 8% pf..........$2 .. July 25 July 
Mercantile Stores 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Aug. 15 July 31 Phoenix Hosiery pt iaaeeeae 87%e .. Sep. 1 Aug. 18 1. ucationa 
Metal & Thermit.............. 1 Q Sep. 11 Sep. 1 2. Forecastin 
Q Sep Aug. 21 Extra For particulars write or phone 
Muskogee Co. pf.. @ Sep. 1 Aug.31 | Gt. Lakes Dredge & Dock....25¢ .. Aug. 15 Aug. 2 R. N. ELLIOTT 
Nat. Sep. 15 | Northern Ins. (N. July 31 July 28 25 Broad Street—New Yor 
Wine ose $1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 Rich Ice Cream Co............- 20e .. Aug. 1 July 15 HAnover 2-7887 ) 
Nat'l Eien Serv. $7 pf..... $3.50 S Aug. 25 Aug. 18 Westchester Fire Ins.......... 10ec .. Aug. 1 July 21 
$2.50 S Aug. 25 Aug. 18 
.25 ug. 1 uly 31 
Nat'l 1 Q Sep. 1 July 3) 40c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 1 TIMELY ANALYSIS 


main bull movement in American Can 
at 144. 

Following the “orthodox top” of 
the bull cycle in American Can, there 
developed a reaction to 136-137 in 
August, 1935—forming Wave A. 
Then a rally to 149-150 in October, 
1935—forming Wave B, the irregular 
but final top. From this point de- 
veloped the long Wave C, in five in- 
termediate movements, terminating at 
69 in December, 1937. 

At the time of the “orthodox top” 
in American Can, the investor would 
have observed the striking difference 
between the cyclical positions of that 
stock and of the general market. See 
Figure 25, which outlines the trend 
lines of the important Primary Waves 
of the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
ages. In March, 1935, American Can 
was in the final stages of a bull cycle 
(Fifth Intermediate Wave of the 


Fifth Primary). On the other hand 
the general: market was just com- 
mencing the Fifth Primary Wave, 
and still had to experience five up- 
ward Intermediate Waves. By June, 
1935, the long term investor in 
American Can would have realized 
(1) that any further appreciation in 
that stock would be highly uncertain ; 
and (2) that much greater profits 
were available in the general market 
with minimum risks. that 
point the general market advanced 
nearly 80 points or 65 per cent. 


x * 


PusiisHer’s Note: THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD has always looked with great 
skepticism on all “systems” and other de- 
vices for “beating” the market. Although 
the Wave Principle cannot be regarded as 
a system, it is left to the individual reader 
to determine the value of this principle as 
a working tool in market forecasting, or as 
a useful check upon conclusions based on 
cconomic considerations. 


FOR INVESTORS 
Write for Free Bulletin FW82 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 


Directed by 700 Union Guardian 


CHAS. J. COLLINS * Bldg. - Detroit, Mich. 


FREE 


TO INVESTORS 
Bulletin A82 


Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 
Empire State Bldg., New York City 


A MAJOR MOVE 


A valuable and illuminating discussion of a 
rapidly approaching Major Market Move, plus 
TECHNIGRAPHICS specific advices contained 
in our next three bulletins will be sent you as a 
Trial on receipt of one dollar. 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 


Published by Kelsey Statistical Service 
One Wall Street New York 
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New York Curb Incorporated 
Common Stocks: Year—State 


000 Omitted 
Outstanding Capitalization 


Com. 
(Par) 


Per Share of Common 


Cable & W. 5%% pf. .1929—U. K. 


Calamba Sugar Est....1912—P. I. 


Camden Fire ‘Ins...... 1841—N. J. 
Canada Bread ........ 1911—Ont. 
Canada Cement ....... 1927—Can. 
Canadian Canners ....1923—( an. 


Canadian Car & Fadry..1909—Can. 
Can. Dredge & Dock. .1928—Can. 


6,883(£1) 
250(20) 
400(5) 
200(n) 
600(n) 
137 (n) 
365(n) 
95(n) 


Executive Business and/or 
Office Products 

London, Eng. Holding company 
Manila, P. I. Philippine Island sugar 
Camden, N. J. Insurance underwriter 
Toronto, Canada Bread & cake 
Montreal, Que. Portland cement, etc. 
S. Hamilton, Ont. Canned vegetables, etc. 
Montreal, Que. Rail equipment 
Toronto, Ont. Dredging, contracting 
Montreal, Que. Chemicals, paints, etc. 
Chicago, Til. Heavy construction 
N eS Oil & gas invest. co. 


¥. A Laundry supplies 


Raleigh, N. C. Control. by Nat’]P. & L. 
London, Eng. Smoking tobacco, etc. 
Nashville, Tenn. Mfg. men’s shoes 


Bridgeport, Conn. Auto accessories 


B616(n) 


2, 
19, 


170(n) 


Canadian Industries... .1910—Can. 
Canal Construction.....1928—Del. 
Carib Syndicate ...... 1915—N. Y. 
Carman & Co. “‘B’’.. .19ly—N. Y. 
Carolina P. & L. $7 pf. -1926— -N. C. 
Carter Ww.) 1922—Del. 
Casco Products ....... 1928—Conn. 
Destie BL). 1904—I)1. 


Cen. Maine Pr. 7% pf.i905—Me. 


Cen. N. Y. Pr. 5% pf.i937—N. Y. 


Cen. Ohio Steel....... 1928—Ohio 


Cen. Pr. & Lt. 7% pf.t916—Mass. 


Cen. & So. West Util.1925—Del. 
Cen. States Elec. pf...1925—Ia. 
Centrifugal Pipe ..... 1923—Del. 


Chicago, Ill. Jobber ; steel plates, etc. 
Augusta, Me. Control.by New Eng.P.S. 
Syracuse. N. Y. Control. by mane: Hud.Pr. 
Galion, O. Grave vaults, e 


Cor. Christi, Tex. Control.by C Es. W.Util 
Wilmington, Del. Affil. with Middle West 
Cedar Rapids. Ia. Operating utility, etc. 
Jersey City, N. J. Licenses pipe process 


240(10) 
130(n) 
132(1) 
202(n) 
3,371(50c) 
38(25) 
432(n) 


Chamberlin Metal Strip.1907—Mich. 


Cherry-Burrell ....... 1928—Del. 
Chic. Flexible Shaft. ..1897—IIl. 
Chic. Rivet & Mach. ..1927—TIll. 
Chief Cons. Mining. . .1909—Ariz. 


Detroit, Mich. Metal weather strips 
Chicago, Tl. ~ Machinery, supplies 
Chicago, Ill, Clippers, elec. razor, etc. 
Chicago, Ill. Rivets, auto industry 


Salt Lake City, U. Mining lead . silver 


City Sav. Bank, Ltd...1892—Hungary Budapest, Hungary General banking 


City & Sub. Homes. ..1896—N. Y. 


Owns tenements, etc. 


135(5) 
444(5) 


157(1) 


Clark Controller ...... 1925—Ohio - Cleveland, oO. Elec. controls, etc. 
Claude Neon .1924—N. Y. Neon tubes for ads 
Clayton & Lambert....1929—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Gas fire pots, etc 
Cleveland Tractor ..... 1916—Ohio Cleveland, O. Tractors for farms, etc. 
Clinchfield Coal ...... 1906—V a. Dante, Va Mining of bitum. coal 
Cockshutt Plow ....... 1911—Canada Brantford, oe Farm implements 
Cohn & Rosenberger. ..'913—N. Y. Novelty jewelry, etc. 
Colon Development... ..1913—U. K. Crude oil production 


Columbia Oil & Gas. .1930—Del. 


Wilmington, Del. Oil & Nat’l gas 


1,053 (1) 
185(n) 
219(n) 

145(100) 


2.200(1s) 
2,336(1) 


None 
0.50 
None 


Commonwealths Dist’n.193i—Del. 
Community Pr. & Lt. .1927—Del. 
Community Pub. Ser. ..1934—Del. 
Community Water Ser.1925-—Del. 


Co. Hispano-Am. de E1.1920—Spain 
Conn. Gas & Coke Sec.1326—Conn. 


Assets of Am. Com. Pr. 
S. Louis, Mo. Elec. power & gas 
Ft. Worth, Texas Elec. power, gas, etc. 
Jersey City, N. J. Utility holding compaay 
Barcelona, Spain. Elec. power & trans. 

‘ew Haven, Conn. Holding company 


166(1) 


78(1) 


Cons. Coppermines..... 1922—Del. x Y. i A Copper mining, etc. 

Cons. Gas Utilities... .1935—-Del. Wilmington, Del. Natural gas 

Cons. Mng. & Smelt..1906--Canada Montreal, Que. Lead, zinc mining, etc. 

Cons. Retail Stores... .1926-—Del. St. Louis, Mo. Women’s store chain 

— Royalty Oil ....1917—Wyo. Casper, Wyo. Strictly an oil royalty 

Cons. Steel, Ltd. .....1928—Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Iron & steel fabricating v 
Cont™ 1 Gas & El. pr. pf. 1912—Del. Chicago, Ml. Control. by Un. Lt. & Ry. 51,207 


Cont’] Roll & Steel. ..1930—Del. 
Cook Paint & Varnish. 1927—Del. 


Copper Range......... 1899—Mich. 


E. Chicago, Ind. Rolling mill rolls, ete. 
Kansas City, Mo. Paint, varnish, etc. 
Painesdale. Mich. Copper production 


3,267 (5) 
362(1) 


562(n) 


Copperweld Steel...... 1915—Pa. 


Cornucopia Gold Mines .1930—Wash. 


Corroon & Reynolds. ..1928—Del. 


Glassport, Pa. Copper-covered wire 
Seattle, Wash. Mining & milling 
Jersey City, N. J. Holding company 


215(10) 
745(5e) 


24, 000(£1) 
1,751(1) 
339(n) 
825(5) 


103(n) 


109(10) 


toa 


263(n) 
214(1) 
500(1) 
459(1) 


98(10) 
210(n) 
10,690(£1) 
222(1) 


* 102(1) 
514(n) 
1,039 (25) 
374(n) 
270(n) 
393(n) 
8,333 (6s 8d) 
B59(n) 


Cosden Petroleum ..... 1937—Del. Ft. Worth. Tex. Production of oil, ete. 
Courtaulds Ltd. ...... ({913—Eng. London, Eng. Weaves mostly rayon 
Croft Brewing ........ 1933—Del. Boston, Mass. Brews ale 

Crowley, Milner ...... 1914—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Department store 

Crown Central Pete... .1937—Md. Baltimore, Md. All phases of oil indus. 
Crystal Oil Ref....... 1926—Md. Philadeiphia, Pa. Oil producing Louisiana 
Cuban Tobacco ...... 1924—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Holding company 

Curtis Lighting ...... 1900—Ill. Chicago, Il. Interior illumination 
3 Saas 1876—Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Air compressors, etc. 
Decca Records ........ 1934—-N. Y. & A Phonograph records 
Defiance Spark Plug. ..1928—Ohio Toledo, O. Mfr. spark plugs 

Dejay Stores ......... 1932—Del. oy eS Ss Credit clothing stores 
Dennison Mfg. $7 pf...1911—Mass Framingham Paper novelties, etc. 
Derby Oil & Ref...... 1923—N. J. Wichita, Kan. Oil & gas producing 
Detroit Gasket ....... (923—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Automobile gaskets, etc. 
Detroit Gray Iron..... (916—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Casting auto indus., etc. 
Detroit Mich. Stove. ..1907—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Stoves, furnaces, etc. 
ok Sees 1905—Ohio Toledo, Ohio Paint sprayers, hose 
Diamond Shoe ........ 1928—Del. A. 8. Beck store chain 
Distillers Co., Ltd....1877—Scot. Edinburgh Whisky, gin, alcohol, etc. 
Diveo-Twin Truck ....1932—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Heavy & light trucks 
Dobeckmun Co. ....... 1927—Ohio Cleveland, O. Cellophane bags, etc. 
Dominion Bridge...... 1912—Canada Lachine. Que. Builds bridges, etc. 
Dominion Steel & Coal. 1928—N. 8. Montreal, Que. Mining coal & iron 
Dominion Tar & Chem.1929—Canada Montreal, Que. Creosote, tar, paint, etc. 
Dominion Textile ..... 1922—Canada Montreal, Que. Cotton cloth & yarns 
1916—Maine Hopedale. Mass. Automatic weav. mach. 
Dunlop Rubber, Ltd...1896—U.K. London, Eng. Tires, rubber goods, etc. 
Durham Hosiery ..... 1898—N. C. Durham, N. C. Hosiery, silk, rayon, etc. 
Duro-Test Corp. ...... 1929—-N. Y. No. Bergen, N.J. Incandescent lamps, etc. 
Duval Texas Sulphur..1926—Texas Houston. Tex. Sulphur 

Eastern Mall. Iron..... 1912—Conn. Naugatuck, Ct. Castings, fittings, etc. 
Eastern States Corp... 1925—Md. Jersey City, N. J. Ut.inv. holds St. Regis P. 
Economy Groc. Strs....1925—Mass. Boston, Mass. Chain of food stores 
Eisler Electric ....... 1929—Del. Union City, N. J. Tungsten wire for radios 
Electrographic ........ 1928—Del. RA Electrotypes for printing 
1936—Del. Clifton, N. J. Oil burners coal furnaces 
Elgin Nat’l. Watch... .1864—TIll. Elgin, Ill. Watches, tachometers 


200(1) 


400(15) 


*Net asset value. *Net investment income. 


Fiscal years ending: a—Jan. 31, 1938 & 1939; b—February 28, 1938 & 1939; c—March 31; 


2e—July 31; j—September 30; k—October 31; m—November 30. n—no par. p—preferred. G—Not renorted. 


AB—Class A & B combined. D—Deficit. N.S.—Nova Scotia. U. KU nited Kingdom of Great Britain. 


d—April 30; e—May 31; f—June 30; 
t—before depletion and/or depreciation. A—Class A. B—Class B 


socre 


Suse 


oo 


ares 


Working Book 1937 1938 
= Bonds Pfd. orkin ange 
$ (Shs.) | Capital Value Earns. Divs. Earns. Divs. 1938 
None 16,766 £1,356 we: q.... — 4% 
5 None 52 2,756 $23.06 j$5.01 $4.80 j$3.31 $2.60 22 —18 
e None, None ane *20.75 71.08 1.00 41.10 1.00 21 —21 
= 629 38 187 Nil f0.20 None f0.39 None 7 —383 | 
Take 15 200 3,867 Nil m0.26 None mD0.31 None 12%— 7 
Sei ae 3,320 544 4,822 12.48 b1.31 None b1.63 None 5%— 3% 
None 283 2,874 31.97 jl.75 None j1.81 None 184%4— 7% 
: None ~AB46.88 AB7.86 9.50 AB6.07 6.00 220 —178 
None 40 77(n) Deficit Nil D3.51 None None 
None None 800 (25c) 1,024 1.84 0.68 0.50 0.04 None 
; None A30 B72(n) 1,315 5.33 0.85 None 1.11 None 4%— 2 
46.052 190 2,007 p248.00 pl3.44 7.00 p13.12 7.00 89 —65% 
None 2,551 £3,327 202.28% k41612% None k544% 50% 
M2 None None 546 4.87 0.53 0.60 1.00 0.60 7Tu%— 4% 
SY None None 533 5.59 b2.84 2.75 b1.55 1.50 23%— 6% 
None None 3,485 19.91 4.00 2.25 0.90 25 
33,903 197 1,308 pl27.87 p8.79 7.00 p9.07 88%—68% 
62,409 251 1,167 230.74 pl2.63 p12.73 92 —T75% 
es 80 None 511 5.30 1.58 1.20 0.87 10%4— 4% 
32,049 125 2,095 pl48.70 7.00 pll.18 92 —64 
97,037 261 Deficit Nil 0.27 None 0.32 2%— 1 
4,554 339 p0.64 p0.75 17 —6 
None None 840 Nil 1.40 0.95 1.16 8%— 5 
. F ee None None | | 1,012 10.49 1.03 0.80 0.19 4%— 3% 
None 14 4,166 12.70 2.41 0.35 ° 0.84 21 —12% 
None None 179(5) 2,689 26.10 6.23 4.00 9.36 79%—40 
; None None 150(4) 404 5.77 1.38 1.25 0.21 9%— 5% 
None None 1,200(1) 13 2.36 Nil None Nil None 11/16— \% 
14,449 None (Am.)3 None NER None 
1,800 None 426(10) 72 12.90 0.34 0.30 0.48 0.35 452— 2% 
None None | 655 6.98 3.21 2.50 0.35 0.25 20 —13 
None None 49 Nil D0.06 D0.09 None 2%— %& | 
258 None 344 5.38 0.79 D0.17 None 4 — 4 , 
; ; 1.170 None 2,311 10.16 j0.53 jD1.76 None 6%— 3 
: None 6 588 Nil D1.44 None D1.79 None 3%— 1% ) 
ei None None 301(n) 3,916 26.82 m0.60 None m0.04 None 124%— 7 | 
None None 145(n) 1,326 13.30 1.12 0.70 1.39 1.00 8%4— 
None 2,966 None None 3%— 1 
ee ee 21,000 400 807 1.40 0.43 0.40 0.20 0.15 45— 2% 
None None *1,52 40.11 0.10 D0.01 None 1%— % 
14,000 69 10(n) Deficit Nil 0.47 None 5.71 None 
a 6,659 None 177(25) 1,392 40.81 3.62 2.00 3.12 2.00 ——s 
38,760 39 1,124(1) 521 Nil DO0.19 None DO0.22 None 
None | 2,336 8.90 t0.32 0.12% 0.25 85%— 3 
; None 8 196 _ Nil 0.05 None D0.48 None 1%—9/16 
None 6.929 13.19 4.50 3.50 2.50 655% —48% 
i 13 | | 1,857 5.61 0.64 None None 6 — 2% ' 
None 553(10) 300 10.56 0.18 0.20 0.20 1%— 1% 
4 142 242(n) 2,173 2.35 0.77 None None 7%— 2% 
2 189 214(n) 2,552 p58.17 = p23.87 7.00 7.00 86 —67% 
Dee 29 213(n) 2,865 8.33 3.67 None None 11 — 4% 
2 None 35 | 1,861 8.80 1.51 1.00 0.60 11%— 6% 
None None 1,578 18.81 0.51 None None 8 —4% 
Po None None | | 1,945 18.05 2.89 2.60 3.00 1.40 30 —18% 
150 None 75 0.99 D0.22 None 0.16 None 
None 51 787 (1) *1.72 0.37 None 0.21 None 3%— 1% 
1,803 43 : Deficit 1.94 .... None dD0.22 None 2%— % 
f None’ 8,000 £12,416 148.6% 8.64% 0.36 0.26% 0.29 12 — % 
: 173. None 328 1.11 0.03 None 0.02 None 9/16— 
is 1,439 36 3,211 7.24 a0.40 None aD2.03 0.15 5 —2% 
None 1 983 6.96 0.83 0.20 D0.72 None 5 — 2% 
None 25 ME Deficit Nil Nil None Nil None 1%— % 
: ba 5,500 1l 170(n) 3,435 0.96 0.23 None D0.66 None 5%— 2% 
None None 170(n) 338 2.81 D0.15 None D0.32 None 1-1 
a None None 195(5) 1,593 10.61 m1.58 1.25 m0.14 0.25 10 — 6% 
4 None None 373(1) 234 2.37 h0.23 0.30 h0.58 0.60 7 — 6% 
None None 72(n) 81 Nil mD0.75 None q... None 
‘ ~ None None 142(1) 941 H | a0.87 1.10 a0.68 0.30 7%— 3% 
i None 146 | 4.335 pl4l p5.51 1.00 pD9.98 None 40 —25 
None 19 355 5.86 1.34 None DO0.91 None 3%— 1% 
None 49 1,131 2.11 1.00 0.33 0.50 5% 
iat None None 307 1.64 0.08 0.12 0.13 0.08 2%4— 1% 
/ None 26 950 3.01 g0.34 None gD0.36 None 3%— 1% 
‘ 540 124 4,303 21,33 2.56 2.00 3.25 1.50 16%—11 
: £150 2,200 Def. €21.76% 22% % 22.59% 22%% 24%—21% 
' None None 412 2.82 k0.50 0.30 k0.32 0.10 4%— 2% 
Fi None None 102 10.35 1,25 1.05 0.44 0.35 13 — 6% 
None None 7,699 37.31 k1.29 1.20 k1.04 1.20 3958—21 
a 4.408 None 8,906 35.01 1.56 None 1.19 None 16%— 9 
* 4,560 50 2,935 65.01 0.89 None 0.56 None 10 — 4% 
4,366 19 8,432 c5.70 5.00 04.90 5.00 67 —67 
: None None 11,734 45.01 5.40 5.23 5.00 
fe, £3.334 £4,400 10,052 163% 8.64% 8% 8.88% 8% 
None 34 585 AB3.34 0.55 None D0.61 None 5%— % 
75 None | 131 1.49 0.61 0.37% 0.21 0.10 6%— 3% 
ac None None 500(n) 1,459 3.81 0.43 None 0.71 None 9%— 6 
: None None 79(25) 1,038 45.26 0.46 None D4.05 None 13 — 6% 
None 100 573(n) *9.29 None None 1%—13/16 
None None 120(n) 1,216 24.82 £2.29 1.00 f1.78 0.75 15%—13 
35 None 393(1) 535 2,61 Nil 3%(stk.) D0.06 None 1%— % 
; None 6 118(1) 705 §.63 2.03 1.85 1.32 1.00 13 —10 
None 0.5 260(1) 0.66 c0.29 None 00.01 None 2%—15/16 
None None (9,287 33.96 3.49 3.00 1.71 1.25 244%—16% 
| 


Valuable for Future Reference 


000 Omitted 
w York Curb Incorporated Executive usiness and/or onds om. orkin Book ice Range 
Soamnen Stocks: Year—State Office Products $ (Shs.) (Par) Capital Value Earns. Divs. Earns. Divs. 1938 
Dist. Elec. pf..1909—Kan. Joplin, Mo, Control. by Cit.Sv.P.&L. 13,120 74 30(100) $415 p$174.46 p$5.24 $3.00 p$6.65 $3.00 58%—31% 
Fuel, pf, 1912—Del Tover, Del. Natural gas, oil 96,202 545 750(n) 19,143 pl184.02 p8.07 None p3.73 None 65 —28 
Empire Power, partic..1924—N. Y. N. Y. C., N. Y. Utility invest. co. None 259 400(n) p2.25 2.25 p2.25 2.25 22 —17 } 
Emsco Derrick & Eq... 1923—Cal. Los Angeles Oil well derricks, etc. None Nune 374(5) 2, 190 10.49 1.46 1.00 D0.62 0.70 12 —6 
Equity Corp. 1932—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Met. type invest. trust 3,350 260 4,791 (10¢e) *0.90 +D0.12 None +D0.15 None 15/16— % 
Eureka Pipe Line..... 1890—W. Va. Oil City, Pa. Operates pipe lines None None 50(50) 1.134 78.26 pD0.12 4.00 D0.37 3.00 1 —1 
European Elec. ....... 1930—Canada Montreal, Que. Canad. util. inv. co. None Al1,314 B500(10) x... cone 70.98 0.60 71.19 0.60 5/16— % 
Fairchild Aviation ....1927—Del. Jamaica, L. I. Aerial cameras (surveys) None None 337(1) 546 2.16 0.41 None 0.96 0.30 10%— 2 
Falstaff Brewing .....1933—Del. St. Louis, Mo. Keg & bottle beer 1,025 787 450(1) 989 4.33 1.27 $1.25 1.21 0.70 10 — 6% 
Fansteel Metallurgical. 1907—IIl. N. Chicago, Tl. Non-ferrous rare metals 124 7.5 196(n) 2,712 3.76 0.42 None D0.13 None 6%— 4 
Federal Compress ..... 1925—Del. Memphis, Tenn. Compresses cotton None None 500(25) Def. 27.12 _ Se 2.00 Gissa 1.60 32 —32 
Fiat (Italy) ......... 1906—Italy’ Turin, Italy Autos, Diesels, etc. None None 2,000 (lire) 651 876% 13.93% 10% ae cant 14%— 9% 
Fire Assoc. of Phila...1820—Penn. Phila., Pa. Fire insurance, etc. None None 200(10) .... %73.97 44.05 2.50 +3.61 2.50 68 —39% 
Florida P. & L. $7 pf. 1925—Fia. Miami, Fla. Control. by Am. Pr. & Lt. 74,000 166 2,500(n) Def. p315.24 b7.93 1.50 p12.28 3.06 754%4—26 
Ford Hotels, Inc....... 1927—N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Owns hotels in Canada 380 None 170(n) 45 13.05 1.36 1.00 . ey 1.00 8%— 8% 
Ft. Worth Stock Yds..1893—W. Va. Ft. Worth, Tex. Handling livestock None None 110(n) 441 27.69 2.14 1.50 2.70 2.12% 28 —20 
Gatineau Power ...... 1926—Canada Montreal, Que. Control.by Int.Hydro-El. 80,501 122 1,636(n) 1,034 15.12 | a ore 0.82 0.40 12 —T7% 
General Alloys ....... 1922—Mass. So. Boston, Mass. Castings for autos, etc. None 24 234(n) Def. p6.60 0.26 None D0.55 None 2%— 1% 
General Investment ...1929—Del. Boston, Mass. Control. by Int. Equities None 131 950(1) Def. *D1.46 7D0.09 None #D0.11 None %— % 
General Rayon ‘‘A’’...1928—Canada Ottawa, Ont. Rayon producer in Italy 3,781 65 A397(n) = Def. Nil AB1.54 None ” ee None 1%4— % 
Gen’l Shareholdings... .1929—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Control. by Tri-Cont’1C. None 91 1,602(1) Def. *1.84 70.38 None 71.84 None 2%— 1% 
Gen’l Water, G. & E.. 1932—Del. Wilmington, Del. Control. by Am. Equities 10,303 76 218(1) 1,724 15.43 0.35 0.75 0.24 0.30 7 — 4% 
Georgia Power, Ist pf.. 1930—Ge, Atlanta, Ga. Control.by Comm’ w. &So. 123,392 501 2,500(n) 3,400 p274.09 p9.91 6.00 p9.07 6.00 82%—58 
Gilbert (A. C.)....... 1928—Md. New Haven, Ct. Electric fans, etc. None 17 99(n) 473 3.35 1.20 0.62% D0.37 None T%— 4% 
Gilchrist Co. ...csevre 1901—Mass. Boston, Mass. Operates dept. store None None 116(n) 1,584 17.23 1.12 1.00 0.68 0.15 6%— 5 
Gladding, McBean ....1886—Cal. San Francisco Building supplies, etc. 800 None 221(n) 2,433 30.69 0.33 None D0.20 None 12 —7 
Godchaux Sugars ‘‘B’’.1919—N. Y. New Orleans, La. Louisiana sugar producer 1,500 112 B83(n) 2,616 40.40 a3.21 None aD0.43 None 17%— 9 
Goldfield Cons. Mines. 1906—Wyo. Reno, Nev. Leases mining claims None None 3,879(1) Def. icici Nil None Nil None 3/16—1/16 
Goodman Mfg. ....... 1900—IIL. Chicago, Ill. Coal mining equip., etc. None None 112(50) 3,199 52.41 2.25 
Gorham _e. haee-awee's 1863—R. I. Providence, R. I. Silverware, plate, etc. None None 195(n) 4,414 30.32 a3.20 3.25 a2.33 2.00 22%—13% 
NE eee 1891—Conn. Hartford, Ct. Mfrs. pay tel. equip. None None 147 (10) 987 10.24 D0.25 1.00 6.40 0.25 — 3% 
Grief (L.) & Bro...... 1917—Md. Baltimore, Md. Pop.-priced men’s cloth. None 35 200(n) q.... None 
Grocery Store Products. 1935—Del. Union City, N. J. Spaghetti, mushrooms 1,124 None 151(25¢) 614 1.95 0.15 0.12% D0.80 None 3— 
Grumman Aircraft Eng.1929—-N. Y. Bethpage, N. Y. Army & Navy airplanes None None 432(1) 1,122 3.16 0.32 0.25 1.30 0.75 22%— 8% 
Guardian Investors ....1925—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Gen. mgt. invest. trust 2,057 103 510(1)  .... *D22.72 +D22.15 None 7D22.15 None 7/1 
Gulf States Util., pf...1925—-Texas Beaumont, Tex. Control. by Eng. Pub. Sv. 30,586 100 280(n) 3,278 ial p13.9 6.00 p21.21 6.00 102%—81 
Gypsum Lime & Al...1927—Canada Paris, Ont. Building materials, etc. 3,680 None 440(n) 827 5.54 0.14 None 9.17 None ™— 
Haloid Company ...... 1906—N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Photographic papers None None 142(5) 652 9.20 1.16 z 1.02 0. 12 —8 
Hamilton Bridge, Ltd.. 1928—Canada Hamilton, Ont. Bridge construction None 22 100(n) 351 oikae D1.53 None D2.24 None 9%— 5 
Hartford Electric Lt...1881—Conn. Hartford, Ct. Elec. power & light 3,430 None 840(25) 1,491 29.29 3.21 2.30 2.94 2.75 64 —50 
Hartford Rayon ......1937—Del. Rocky Hill, Ct. Rayon yarns 114 55 590(1) 251 1.85 0.25 None D0.11 None 2%— 1 
Hartman Tobacco ..... 1928—Conn. Hartford, Ct. Tobacco plantations None 28 214(n) ‘575 Nil 0.15 None D0.26 None 1%— % 
Haverty Furniture ....1929—Md. Atlanta, Ga. Chain furniture stores None 52 204(5) 3,519 11.14 1.60 Gis << Bae acteeeaeas 
Hazeltine Corp. ...... 1924—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Radio, patent hold. co. None None 179(n) 1,307 7.84 3.14 2.00 4.28 4.00 304 —13% 
Hearn Dept. Stores....1932—-N. Y. N. ¥. C., N.Y. Department store None 29 284(5) 1,898 8.68 a0.20 1.05 aD1.23 None 
Hewitt ey Tiseeee 1904—N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. Hose & belting, etc. None None 168(5) 1,048 11.38 1.61 1.00 0.5 0.55 i — é 
TE Ake ree 1924—-N. ¥. N. ¥. C., N. ¥. Mfrs. printing presses 4,004 17 A95(10) 2,283 atte j2.88 None jD7.52 None 13%— 5% 
Holt “A’’....1928—Del. School & col textbooks None A41 B180(n) 530 =A13.98 A0.41 0.40 A1.30 0.75 8%— 542 
Horder’s, Inc. ... .-1913—Ill. Chicago, Ill. Chain stationery stores 188 None 125(n) 744 12.46 1.81 1.50 1.1 1.15 14 —11 
Hormel (Geo. A.).....1928—Del. Austin, Minn. Canned meats, etc. None 14 475(n) 4,588 18.55 k1.43 1.00 k1.99 1.50 24 —16% 
1907—-N. Y. L. I. City, N. Y. Paints, varnish, etc. None 87 100(1) 1,131 Nil 0.78 0.60 0.40 None 4 — 
Hubbell (Harvey) ....1905—Conn. Bridgeport, Ct, Elec. wiring devices None None 160(5) 983 8.55 2245, 1.45 1.17 0.90 15 —8 
Hummell-Ross Fibre.. 1920—Va. Hopewell, Va. Kraft board, etc. 28 7 391(5) 527 6.76 1.45 0.80 0.03 None 6%— 2% 
Hussmann-Ligonier ... * 1929—Del. St. Louis, Mo. Food market refriger. None 11 170(n) 1,723 8.14 1.62 1.25 0. 1.00 12 —11% 
tHuyler’s (Del.) ..... 1927—Del. i TS A Chain candy stores, etc. None 45 200(1) 373 Nil Nil None Nil None %— 
Hydro Elec. Sec....... 1926—Canada Montreal, Que. Util. gen. mgt.inv.trust None 672 aa *4.80 70.27 0.20 70.20 0.20 5%— 3 
Illinois Iowa Power....1923—Ill. Monticello, Ill. , Control.by No.Am.L.&P. 100,148 483 783(n) 5,441 pl21.70 1.62 None 1.16 None 5%— 2 
Illum. Shares ‘‘A’’...1931—Del. New Haven, Ct. Ut. hid.co., liquid.pendg. None None 1,158(n) q.... 2.50 qa. 2.25 56 —48% 
Imperial Chem. Ind....1926—U. K. London, Eng. Alkalis, dyestuffs, etc. None 23,800 50,401(£1) £7,879 125% 11.6% 8.5% 10.5% 8% 8%— 7% 
Imperial Tob. (Can.)..1912—Canada Montreal, Que. Cigarettes & tobacco None 1,650 9,450(5) 17,588 3.09 j0.64 0.62% 50.63 0.62 16 —13% 
Indiana Service pf..... 1920—Ind. Ft. Wayne, Ind, Control. by Midland Ut. 12,128 30 738(n) 885 ide p7.55 None pD2.99 None 19%4— 7% 
Indianapolis P. & L. pf.1926—Ind. Indianapolis Control. by Util. Pr.&Lt. 37.569 138 646(n) 3,317 pl140.02  pl2.72 6.50 p14.06 6.50 103 —82 
Industrial Finance ....1914—Va. Norfolk, Va. Small personal loans . None 44 ot ae ieee aNil None aNil None _ 
Int’l Industries ....... 1931—Mich. Ann Arbor, Mich. Radios, cameras, etc. None None 389(1) 408 1.47 g0.32 0.28 g0.18 0.50 14%— 5 
Int'l Metal Ind. ‘‘A’’..1922—Canada W pam, Ont. Oil burners, boilers, etc. 32 45 Al188(n) 4,184 Nil 1.78 None 1.15 None 8%— 6 
Ent’) Progects o.ceccce 1926—Del. N. Y. Make tanning extract None 14 436(n) 2, 10.83 0.48 None 0.09 None 45%— 2% 
Intl Safety Razor ‘‘B’’,1918—N. J. Biownseid. N. J. Safety razors, etc. None Al B174(n) 81 ABO0.91 D0.10 None D0.01 None _ 
Intl Utilities ‘‘B’’....1924—Md. Baltimore, Md. Hid. co. forGen. W.G.El. 24,202 265 1,252(1) 3,177 aan D0.34 None None 1 —7/16 
Interstate Pr. (Del.) ‘pf. 19 25—Del. Chicago, Ill. Control. by Util. Pr.& Lt. 36,275 120 175(n) 585 p92.98 pD0.06 None pD0. 15 None 7™%— 2 
Investors Royalty ..... 1926—Del. Tulsa, Okla. Oil & gas royalties None 6 1,079(1) 51 wea 0.06 0.07 0.02 0.06 %e—5/16 
Iron Fireman Mfg..... 1926—Ore. Portland, Ore. Automatic coal stokers None None 359(n) 2,866 10.82 1.98 1.50 1.69 1.20 19%—11% 
Italian Super. ‘‘A’’...1928—Del. Milan, Italy Hold.co. for Italian util. 9,304 124 AB1,120(n) .... *D4.99 #D0.87 None 7D0.67 None %— % 
Jeannette Glass ...... 1936—Penn. Jeannette, Pa. Pressed glassware, etc. None 7 90(n) 135 Nil D1.29 None D1.11 None 3%— 1% 
Jersey Cen. P. &. L. pf. 1925—N. J. Asbury Park, N. J. Control. by Nat. Pub. Sv. 42,225 219 1,053(n) 2,598 p151.65 p9.06 7.00 p9.41 7.00 92 —68 
Johnson Publishing... .1921—Va. Richmond, Va. School & col. textbooks None 2 60(10) 218 0.18 fD0.01 None fD0.35 Nore 2%— 1 
Kansas Gas & El. ppt. .1909—W. Va. Wichita, Kan. Control. by Am. Pr. & Lt. 19.000 82 600(n) 1,766 pl162.71 b16.94 7.00 b16.32 7.00 11342—106 
Keith (Geo. E.) pf... .1904—Mass. Campello, Mass. Mfr. women’s shoes None 36 40(n) 2,777 pl20.94 p1.10 2.00 pD10.87 None 21%—21% 
go s. Inc. ‘ a Boston, Mass. Operates clothing stores 1,019 50 150(5) 1.540 10.91 1.82 0.60 0.84 0.30 74— 4 
A weseensensavae 916—Mo. E. St. Louis, Mo. ‘Tubes & fittings 155 None 120(n) ‘Def. 6.62 1.04 0.25 0.60 None — 
Kings Co. Ltg., $7 pf. 1904. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Control. by L. I. Light’g. 4,961 44 50(n) 87 p206.65 p4.76 7.00 ps.51 7. 67 —28% 
Kingsbury Breweries...1918—-Wise. Manitowac, Wisc. Bottle & keg beer 395 None 300(1) 233 2.20 0.09 None D0.06 None 1 — 
1927—Del. N. Y. G., N. ¥. Operates hotels, ete. 6.619 None 174(1) 48 13.35 1.13 0.40 0.3 0.40 144%— 5% 
Kobacker ~~ ececes 1925—Ohio Toledo, Ohio Chain of ladies shops 91 9.5 86(n) 1,227 20.84 2.62 2.00 DO.84 0.50 12%—10% 
Koppers Co. pf........ 1927—Del. ae ig Pa. Coke, gas, chemical 25,700 200 100(n) 10,849 ccoe 16.87 6.00 p5.80 5.25 102%—68 
Lackawanna R.R. N. J.1908—N. J. A Operated under lease None None 108(100) q.... wees 4.00 4.00 49 —38 
Lakey Fdry. & Mach..1914—Mich. Muskegan, Mich. Castings for autos, etc. None None 440(1) 128 3.13 0.29 0.15 0.02 None 35%— 1% 
Lane- Wells Company. ..1937—Del. Los Angeles, Cal. Drilling on oil wells None None 360(1) 477 4.99 1.95 0.30 1.3 
Langendorf Un. Bk. B.1928—Del. San Francisco, Cal. Baking breads, cake, etc. None 91 111(n) 565 ade DO.45 None 1.40 None 54— 3 
lefcourt Realty....... 1927—Del. A Office buildings None 60 210(1) 153 11.58 mD1.41 None mD1.64 None % 
Leonard Oil Dev...... 1922—Del. Pittsburgh, Pa. Oil, min’g. lands, S.A. None None 1,953(25) 36 26.19 hte None eee None 11/16— % 
Le Tourneau (R. G.)..1929—Cal. Stockton, Cal. Excavating. mchy., etc. None None 450(1) 1,849 7.08 2.65 2.50 3.56 1.25 32. —13 
Line Material. . 1929—Del. So. Milw’kee, Wis. Elec, transm. lines, etc. None None 429(5) 2,801 -_ - 2.30 None 1.28 0.20 16%—11% 
Lipton (Thos. J.) ‘A’. .1915—Del. Hoboken, N. J. Imports & blends tea None 252 200(n) 1,796 A1.78 0.25 A0.70 1.00 14 —10 
1929—Penn. Phila., Pa. Dept. store; by City St. 6,323 96 999(n) 6,414 a0.06 None aD0.43 None 
Loblaw Groceterias ‘A’. a Toronto, Ont. “115 self-serv. groc. strs. None A445 B383(a) 2,661 Al3. 40 eA2.47 1.25 eA2.64 1.25 24 —19 
Loudon Packing ...... 1918—Del. Ter. Haute, Ind. Tomato canning, etc. None None 359 (n) 421 3.6 £0.25 0.12% fD0.21 None 1%— %& 
Louisiana Land & Exp. 1926—Md. Houma, La. Leases oil. gas lands None None 2,977(1) 1.376 3. +H 0.58 ~° 0.50 0.45 0.45 93%— 6% 


*Net asset value. Net investment income. tIn bankruptcy and/or reorganization. §Including dividend in other than cash. Fiscal years ending: a—Jan. 31, 1938 & 1939; 
b—February 28, 1938 & 1939; e—May 31; f—June 20; g—July 31; j—September 30; k—October 31; m—November 30. n—no par. p—preferred. q—Not reported. A—Class A; 
B—Class B. AB—Class A & B combined. D—Deficit. 


(To be concluded next week) 
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Business and Financial Summary 


Week Ended ; Week Ended 

1939 1938 1938 

Miscellaneous: Eastern District 

tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 47,240 © 610 34,570 SE eee 53,672 42,961 45,952 

{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 2,295 324 2,085 00005 34,422 28,502 27,906 

§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 60 “56.4 37.0 Delaware & Hudson............ 11,430 9,523 9,727 

Total Carloadings (cars)...... 656,341 673, B12 580,818 Delaware, Lackaw’na & Western 14,088 12,940 12,277 

74.1 75.0 76.6 Nortolk & Western............ 26,511 22,167 22,233 

*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3.584 3,530 3,349 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 20,014 17,170 17,643 

Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 77,960 79,416 77,8385 72,850 59,333 61,201 

7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 148,401 Ta) i eae New York, Chicago & St. Louis 14,365 13,084 12,628 

July 15 July 8 July 16 98,750 81,110 83,826 

{Bank Clearings, New York City $2, 817 $3,267 $3,416 le ee: Se 8,996 7,735 7.857 

{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,557 2,206 .436 14,045 12,419 13,797 

*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1.194 1,194 955 Western Maryland ........s:; 8,782 6,730 7,412 

Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 129.0 103.0 106.9 Southern District 

F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 82.6 78.1 74.3 Atlantic Coast 12,207 11,204 11,020 

*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashvilic Oa oe 26,408 21,982 22,212 

the beginning of the tollowing week. 7000,000 omitted. Neaboard Air Lane... 11,846 10,705 11,585 

#Journal of Commerce. ||Not comparable. Southern Ry. System........... 34,326 28,809 "31522 

Commodity Prices: July 25 July 18 July 26 Northwest District 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton)... $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,137 4,519 4,827 

Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).. 15.75 15.75 15.25 Cnicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 

Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.16% 0.10% 0.10 26,703 21,037 25,364 

Lead (per 1b.)...........+++205- 0.0485 0.0485 0.0490 Chicago & Northwestern....... 33.792 27,966 31,315 

0.0489 0.0489 0.0514 Great Northern ............... 21,068 16,119 15,686 

Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1650 0.1682 0.1590 12,793 9,789 10.530 

Hides, Light Native (per Ib.)... 0.12 0.11 b 0.11% Central West District 7 
asoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0 . : Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 28,268 29,386 29,8 

Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 1.16 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 24,519 20,884 25°88) 

Wheat (per bushel)............ 0.78% 0.84% 0.83 38 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 20,639 19,763 22,184 

0060005 0.52% 0.58% 0.72% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,926 4,144 4,270 

Suger, Raw (per ib.)........... 0.0292 0.0285 0.0282 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 4,338 3,725 3,92 

outhern Pacific System........ 35,395 27,802 34,463 

Federal Reserve Reports juiy 19 y12 July 20 22039 18,231 20,229 

Total Commercial Loans....... 3,893 3.887 ,878 Kansas City Southern.......... 3,606 3,099 3,589 

Tote! Brokers LORDS... 615 644 623 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 7,818 6,614 7,660 

Other Loans for Securities..... 528 530 578 22,221 20,335 23,245 

U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 10,664 10,646 9,318 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 11,304 10,311 10,836 

Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,245 3,246 3,092 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 4.075 3,579 4,442 

Total Net Demand Deposits.... 17,387 17,368 15,127 7,181 6,571 8,310 

Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 472 496 486 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 

Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 

Reserve Credit Outstanding... 2,537 2,569 2,585 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 

Total Money in Circulation..... 7,022 7,041 6,433 Association of American Railreads figures.) 

Monthly suLY—— Monthly 
JUNE 
Indicators 1939 1938 Indicators 1939 1938 
J, 8. Govt. Debt...... =$40,624 $37,116 Te INAN Wi Air Transport : 
Shipbuilding Contracts: - 119 CIAL ORLD miles *63.5 *40.3 
umber 0 esseis. roduction (tons) : 
Total tonnage ....... 630, 340 476,560 WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Bituminous ......... “28.5 *22.5 
Boots & Shoes (pairs) *29-0 26.9 
ines a *29. *26. 
“Magazines. 594,702 544,774 AVERAGE OF 1923-25 = 100 Plate Glass Output 
Women’s Magazines.. 419,063 376,305 *9.99 *5.96 
Canadian Magazines... 130,092 129,852 Canatitan 
tons 
JUNE Departinent St 232,261 208,476 
Advertising 

weeklies (lines) 772,485 602, 294 (Benn 87 82 
Trade Papers (pages) 8,333 8.0 Imports 21,264 38,933 

Short Sales (shares)... 651,906 1,050, 19°209 

+New Financing ......- "$30.2 *$202.3 At Mills ........... 96,256 31.492 

Federal Expenditures: 190.9 28,500 22.700 
Public ‘Works ...... *107.5 *77.2 4,557 

Radio Broadcast Sales: bales): 

Engineering Contract crude Rubber (ong tons): 

tVariety Chain Sales... *267.8  *237.6 

Motion Picture Activity: 39 my 
Films in Production . 44 (incl. Subsidies) *$552 *$559 

Steel Production: #3.13 *1.63 Farm Subsidies . *51 *45 
Ingots (tons)........ Cigarette Production... *16,595 14,717 
Pig Iron (tons)...... 69.5 33. Whisky (gals.): 

Rail Equipment Orders: 56 “ire *5.78 *4.72 
Locomotives ......- 4.488 Withdrawals ........ *4.89 *5.17 
Freight Cars........ 9,26 Stocks on Hand...... *478.87  *471.16 

Machine Tool Index. ... 211.6 70.2 Malt Liquor (bbls.) : 

Copper, Refined (Ibs.) : Production ......... *6.23 5.51 
513.678 551.495 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938; Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July "9.66 

Zinc, Slab (tons): : 1939 ‘ Washing Machines... 120,076 78,354 
Production .......... 39,450 7,046 
135.241 149,671 Commercial 1,073 
*000,000 omitted. +Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding; t26 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled by Merrill Lynch 

& Co. #Adjusted for seasonal variations. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


STOCK of Sales —————-CHAR ACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 
6s Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1939 nalts RRs Utilities Stocks "Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. = 
July 
20.. 141.24 29.08 24.93 47.51 805,930 764 143 480 141 15 6 89.78 $4,290,000 - «20 
21.. 143.46 29.86 25.53 48.41 1,265,170 787 535 105 147 40 3 89.95 7,590,000 ee | 
22.. 144.71 30.20 25.91 48.89 06,110 674 432 90 152 37 2 90.06 3,070,000 —- 
24.. 144.18 29.68 25.83 48.59 1,070,000 782 270 316 196 29 3 90.08 4,880,000 24 
25.. 143.10 29.69 25.95 48.36 1,229,650 840 296 333 211 38 4 90.18 7,300,000 25 
26.. 143.82 29.87 26.50 48.72 891,810 745 341 219 185 30 4 90.28 5,850,000 26 


a 


